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This Suggestion System Steps Up Production 


VEN as far back as 1903 the busi- 

ness of Swift & Company, which 
had been organized as a corporation in 
1885, extended virtually to all parts of 
the United States and into many foreign 
countries. Today, the company operates 
fifty meat-packing plants, more than one- 
hundred dairy and poultry plants, and 
cotton oil mills and refineries, soy bean 
oil mills, fertilizer plants and soap manu- 
facturing plants. 

Fresh meat is sold to the retail trade 
fairly soon after the animal has been 
dressed. To accomplish this distribution, 
the company operates nearly 300 refriger- 
ated branch houses in sizable communi- 
ties. Thousands of smaller towns are 
_served by nearly 1,000 “plant routes’”— 
refrigerator cars or trucks sent out from 
a packing house over a specified route with 
a supply of products for a whole series of 
towns. Once or twice a week orders tak- 
en by salesmen calling on retail meat 
dealers in these towns are sent back to 
the packing plant, where a refrigerator 
ear or truck is loaded according to re- 
quirements. 

Employment at Swift & Company has 
increased from 60,000 in 1940 to 73,000 in 
1944. The company personnel is widely 
scattered and includes units that range in 
size from less than 100 up to about 9,000 
employees. Most of the large units are 
located in principal cities of the United 
States and Canada. 

One of the present objectives of the 
Swift organization is production of food 
for soldiers on the fighting front and for 
workers in war industries. In 1942, the 
War Department awarded the Army-Navy 
“E” flag to the employees of the Chicago 

_ plant and office in honor of their fine pro- 
duction record. The company lays claim 
to the distinction of being the first com- 
pany in the meat-packing industry to re- 


=e ceive the award. Two stars for the flag 
have since been awarded. 


The suggestion plan at Swift & Com- 
pany, begun at the Chicago general office 
in 1925, has reached new goals during the 
past several years. The record for 1943 
shows that with an average of 73,000 em- 
ployees on the payroll, 20,217 suggestions 
were submitted, an average of 28 per 
hundred employees. The company paid a 
total of $59,094 in regular awards for the 
3,751 suggestions that were adopted, the 
average award amounting to $15.75. Nine- 
teen per cent of the suggestions submitted 
were accepted. 


ELIGIBILITY 


All active or retired employees of Swift 
& Company or any of its associated com- 
panies are eligible to submit suggestions 
under the plan, the degree of eligibility for 
a cash award varying according to job 
assignment. 

Foremen who devote their entire time 
to supervision, time-study engineers, and 
supply men are ineligible to receive awards 
for suggestions that pertain to their work 
unless these suggestions are also put into 
use at one or more other units of the 
company. They are eligible to receive 
awards for adopted suggestions that do 
not pertain to their own work. 

Department heads, members of the 
technical forces, members of analysis and 
suggestion committees, and supervisors 
other than foremen are ineligible to re- 
ceive awards unless their suggestions are 
concerned with matters entirely foreign to 
their regular activities. 

Employees engaged in an activity under 
a direct assignment are ineligible to re- 
ceive awards for any suggestions submit- 
ted pertaining to the assignment. 

Directors or officers of the company are 
not eligible to receive awards. 

Working foremen are considered fully 
eligible for cash awards. Other foremen 
are eligible only if their suggestions apply 
outside their own department; that is, in 
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another department in the same plant or 
in another plant of Swift and Company or 
any of its associated companies. 
Managers, department heads and their 
assistants, superintendents, division su- 
perintendents and other supervisors of 
similar level, both in manufacturing and 
selling, are eligible for cash awards for 
suggestions that go beyond the scope of 
their regular work and responsibilities. 


COMMITTEES 


Suggestions involving awards not ex- 
ceeding $100 are handled upon a local 
basis. Local suggestion committees are 
usually headed by the manager of the 
operating unit. Copies of all suggestions 
adopted locally are forwarded to Chicago 
with a notation indicating the award paid 
and the date presented. 

When they involve awards of more than 
$100, the local committee refers the sug- 
gestions along with the committee’s recom- 
mendations to Chicago. Suggestions which 
have no local application but seem to have 
general possibilities, as well as those re- 
ceived from the general public and from 
former employees, are also sent to head- 
quarters. If a local unit is in doubt, the 
suggestion is forwarded to Chicago for a- 
decision. 

In order to coordinate the work of the 
local committees and extend the benefits 
of the plan as widely as possible, a central 
or general suggestion committee of seven 
members is maintained at the Chicago 
general office. This committee mainly con- 
sists of executives at the department-head 
or vice-president level and reports through 
its chairman, H. W. Seinwerth, to the 
Vice President in Charge of Operations. 
The chairman is designated Manager of 
the Suggestion Plan. 

The other members of the committee 
represent: 


Packing Plant Operations 

Industrial Relations 

Advertising, Branch House Sales, Merchand- 
ising 

Dairy and Poultry Plants 

Office Procedure and Accounting 
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HOW THE SUGGESTION PLAN IS PROMOTED AT SWIFT & COMPANY 


ENTERING THE SUGGESTION 


All plants use similar suggestion blanks 
and forms. The size of the suggestion 
blank is approximately 84% in. x 11] in. At 
the bottom of the blank there is a space 
for the suggester’s name and related data. 
The signature is a definite requirement in 
the Swift plan. It stays with the sugges- 
tion throughout the investigation and ap- 
praisal procedure. The advantage that is 
claimed for full identification of suggesters 
is that a personal interview becomes pos- 
sible. In fact, it is a set policy of inves- 
tigation procedure to interview every sug- 
gester. On the back of the blank there is 
a concise but complete write-up of policy. 

Suggestions may be entered either 
through the plant mail, the United States 
mail, or by dropping them in the sugges- 
tion boxes in local plants. 

The suggestion box units have been 
given a snappy appearance by painting 
them in bright colors. The color combina- 
tion of red, white and blue also has the 
effect of reminding employees that it is 
their patriotic duty to suggest improve- 
ments and methods of boosting produc- 
tion. Space is provided for suggestion 
blanks, poster display and a locked, slot- 
ted compartment. 


AWARDS 
Whenever an employee’s suggestion is 
adopted, the suggester is entitled to a re- 
ward of at least $5.00, provided the sug- 
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gester is eligible for a cash award. This 
$5.00 minimum is a fixed rule, regardless 
of whether there is any tangible savings. 
Awards of more than $5 for suggestions 
of an intangible nature, such as those deal- 
ing with improved sales technique, work- 
ing conditions, employee relations, and 
safety, are determined by the suggestion 
committee in joint consultation with the 
interested division of the business. 
Awards are made in the form of cash 
unless the employee concerned requests 
that they be applied to the purchase of 
war bonds or shares of company stock. 
In all cases, applicable taxes are deducted. 


Presentation 
Dramatizing the presentation of sugges- 
tion awards is considered one of the best 
forms of publicity for the suggestion plan 
at Swift & Company. Following are some 
guiding rules for award presentation: 
1. Present the award to the suggester in his 
department or in any other location where 
large groups of employees may congregate. 


_ 2. Take pictures of the suggester for use 
in the plant newspaper. 


3. In the case of unusually large awards, 
take a picture of the presentation ceremony 
and post it on bulletin boards, accompanied 
by identification of principals and the nature 
of the suggestion. 


*Off-the-Payroll’”? Awards 

Where a suggestion winner has left the 
company prior to announcement of the 
award, it is considered the duty of the 


local management to make contact with 
the suggester and send the award to him. 

If an employee dies after entering a 
winning suggestion, the rules provide that 
“the award shall be paid to the widow, 
widower, or estate.” 


Patentable Suggestions 


All award-winning suggestions that seem 
to be of a patentable nature are turned 
over to the legal department after the reg- 
ular suggestion procedure is completed. 


Highest Award 


In 1943, an award of $5,600, the largest 
in its history, was presented to a super- 
visor in the Des Moines, Iowa, meat-pack- 
ing plant. The suggestion related to a 
machine which would convert a hand op- 
eration on fresh pork cuts to a machine 
operation. The idea was adopted by a 
large number of the packing plants. The 
suggester elected to take his award, less 
applicable taxes, on the basis of $300 in 
cash and the remainder in $100 war bonds. 


PERFORMANCE 

From 1935 to 1938 the number of em- 
ployees on the payroll averaged about 
62,000; during this period the number of 
suggestions submitted per 100 employees 
was 0.9 in 1935, 1.1 in 1936, 2.8 in 1937, 
and 3.8 in 1938. 

In 1939 there was a decided upturn in 
performance as compared with the pre- 
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vious year. In spite of a reduction in the 
number of employees from 61,000 to 
58,000, the number of suggestions increased 
from 2,537 to 8,278 and total annual ex- 
penditures for suggestion awards rose from 
$12,704 to $19,641. 

Suggestion activity continued to in- 
crease through 1940, 1941, 1942 and 
1943. During the five-year period 1939- 
1943, employees of Swift & Company sub- 
mitted a total of 69,715 suggestions and 
the company paid a total of $187,732 in 
the form of regular awards. The average 
amount per award for this period was 
$15.60, the percentage of suggestions ac- 
cepted was 17.3, and the number of sug- 
gestions submitted per 100 employees was 
21.3. 

The most active unit in 1943 was the 
Swift plant at San Antonio, Texas, which 
received 107 suggestions per 100 em- 
ployees. In the same year, 17 other Swift 
plants had an activity rate of more than 
40 suggestions per 100 employees. 


SPECIAL AWARD CONTEST 
Of the Swift employees who received a 
total of $59,094 in regular suggestion 
awards in 1943, there were 40 who shared 
in the distribution of an additional $10,800 
in the form of special contest awards, a 
feature that was so successful in its initial 
application in 1942 that it was continued 
in 1943. 
The announcement of the $10,800 spe- 
cial award plan follows: 
“In addition to the regular suggestion 


awards, you are again offered special awards 
totaling $10,800 for the 1943 calendar year. 


“1. To all company employees not in super- 
visory or technical capacities: For the ten best 
suggestions from all company units accepted 
and for which regular awards have been voted 
during the first six months (ending June 30): 


LiCl My RR ree $1,000 
end piace tere oe 500 
Srdi places vs «gies Sch 300 
Next 2 places........... 200 each 
Next 5 places........... 100 each 
tLOtAl Meee erie ons Seige ea noo $2,700 


“2, To all company employees in super- 
visory or technical capacities: For the ten best 
suggestions from all company units accepted 
and for which regular awards have been voted 
during the first six months (ending June 30): 


Istplaces=c. chs eco $1,000 
@nd plates .e occ: ems oo. 500 
Srdiplace es. ee 300 
Next 2 places........... 200 each 
Next & places:. 5.20... 21: 100 each 
TPotaleihs. hee oe ie he sae TC $2,700 


“Contest repeated for second six 
months (ending December 31).. $5,400 
Grand: total’. See ect tn aye ee ee $10,800 


“Eligibility is on the same basis as now cov- 
ered by the rules of the Suggestion Plan. — 

“Judgment as to the value of the suggestions 
will be based on their worth to the company as 
a whole and will involve consideration as to 
savings, ingenuity, originality, etc. 
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“Decisions are to be made by a special com- 
mittee of three persons. This committee will 
be appointed by Harold H. Swift, Vice Chair- 
man of the Board of Swift & Company, and 
will sit jointly with the regular Suggestion 
Committee. Decisions of this committee shall 
be considered final and conclusive 

“The special awards enumerated above will 
be made available in either United States war 
bonds, Swift & Company stock, or cash, and 
the preference is to be indicated by the winner, 


SUGGESTION COMMITTEE” 


A description’ of the twenty suggestions 
that won additional awards in the second 
half of 1942 and the amount of each one 
follows: 


Nonsupervisory Group 


$1,000 goes to ......... , of the meat-packing 
plant at San Antonio, for his improved 
method of manufacture of a sausage item. 


$500 goesto......... , of meat-packing plant 
at Chicago, for eliminating unnecessary 
work in hog dressing. 

S800) goes::to: Fejnsiarces , of the meat-packing 
plant at Los Angeles, for his idea for reduc- 
tion in supply expense on smoked meats. 

$200 goes) to! cs... : =. , of the meat-packing 
plant at Fort Worth, Tex., for a supply 
economy in the lamb dressing department. 


$200 goes to ......... , of the Plankinton 
Packing Company at Milwaukee, for a bet- 
ter method of performing a trimming job. 

$100) goes to) Fes. , of the meat-packing 
plant at Evansville, Ind., for a reduction in 
mileage on his truck delivery route. 


$100 goes’ to: .4... tke , of the meat-packing 
plant at South St. Paul, Minn., for an im- 
provement in can feeding operation. 

$100 goes to ......... , of the fertilizer plant 
at National Stock Yards, IJl., for an im- 
proved method of salvaging an obsolete 
supply item. 


—_ $100 goes to ..... vs. sy Of the meat-packing 


plant at Chicago, IIl., for proposing the sub- 
stitution of a less expensive supply item. 

$100 goes to ......... , of the meat-packing 
plant at North Portland, Ore., for proposing 
an improvement in rendering process. 


Supervisory Group 


$1,000 goes to ......... , of the St. Louis 
Independent Packing Company, for propos- 
ing a change in layout for producing canned 
government bacon. 


$500 goes to.......... , of the meat-packing 
plant at Harrisburg, Pa., for conservation of 
supplies in the table-ready meats kitchen. 


$300 goes to ......... , of the Iowa Packing 
Company at Des Moines, Iowa, for his im- 
proved method of identifying freezer 
packages. 

$200 goes to ......... , of the dairy and 
poultry plant, Muscatine, Towa, for propos- 
ing conservation of supplies in poultry 
packing. 

$200 goes to ......... , of the Washington, 
D. C., branch house, for a more efficient 
means of handling a sausage item. 

$100 goes to ......... , of the Montgomery, 
Ala., dairy and poultry plant, for suggesting 
a merchandising change to conform with 
rationing requirements. 

1Swift Arrow, March, 1943; names of suggesters omitted 


by The Management Record. 
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$100) goes to. .....,...- , of the meat-packing 
plant at Sioux City, Iowa, for a better 
method of cleaning equipment. 

SLOOP goes stom renter , of the dairy and 
poultry plant at Salisbury, Md., for an 
improvement on poultry-dressing machine. 

$100 goes to ......... , of the meat-packing 
plant, Chicago, Ill., for a new method of 
identifying export shipping containers. 

SLOORGOeshtOnn mee eter: , of the H. L. Handy 
Company, Springfield, Mass., for suggesting 
the elimination of an unnecessary operation 
in smoked meat department. 


SUGGESTION PARTIES 


Scheduling of suggestion parties at the 
various packing plants was begun in 1942 
to stimulate interest in the suggestion plan 
and has been highly successful. The affair 
usually takes the form of an auditorium 
meeting to which all employees and their 
families are invited. Suggestion awards 
are made at the meetings, along with the 
presentation of inspirational material re- 
lating to the suggestion plan. Following 
is a description’ of a suggestion party held 
by a Chicago unit of the company late 
in 1942: 


“Employees received personally addressed 
envelopes containing an invitation to attend a 
suggestion plan award meeting the afternoon 
of October 20 in the garage building. Did they 
attend ? You bet—nearly 800 of them, 

“They were greeted at the entrance by a 
group of hostesses from plant and office who 
presented to them souvenir programs of the 
event. Women were each given a red rosebud. 

‘Suggestion blank forms were distributed 
by Misses Florek and Lesner, who acted as 
animated suggestion boxes, costumed in a 
replica of the first suggestion box introduced 
in the G. H. Hammond plant way back in 
1929. 

“W. A. Patty and his committee were kept 
busy dispensing coffee and frankfurts encased 
in buns with all the trimmings. 

“Mr. Nelson, manager, welcomed those 
present to the meeting and outlined the sug- 
gestion plan. At the conclusion of his remarks 
he introduced A. F. Hunt, Vice President of 
Swift & Company, who talked about the new 
methods being developed by the company in 
the shipment of perishable product over long 
distances and its importance to the war effort. 

“He complimented us for our purchases of 
war bonds and said we were the first company 
in the stock yards district to receive a “10%” 
emblem from the Treasury Department. 

“Mr. Whitmarsh gave a resume of plant 
suggestion activity over a period of years. 
The names of all employees whose suggestions 
during 1942 warranted awards were read and 
several outstanding suggestions were given 
special mention.” 


Perhaps the most outstanding sugges- 
tion party held thus far was the one staged 
for employees of the Chicago plant and 
office employees at the Comiskey Park in 
Chicago on June 22, 1943, attended by 
18,000 persons. The Chicago plant mana- 
ger and general superintendent acted as 
official hosts. A wide variety of entertain- 

1Swift Arrow, November, 1942. = 
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Table 1: Performance Record of Swift & Company Suggestion Plan, 
1939-1943 


eran Suggestions Average 
Wear Ru Suggestions | Submitted | Suggestions | Percentage Awards Sire a 
: Rmplovecs Submitted per 100 Accepted Accepted Paid an Award 

; ee Employees 
LOSO er. tetas heroes OS. 000 $,278 14.2 1,369 16.5 $19,641 $14.35 
LOLO RPE hice nee 60,000 9,654 16,1 1,673 Were) 26,079 15.53 
110 EO a eee acer, 65,000 13,948 21.5 2,232 16.0 Olio bl 14.03 
Ue Ee en et Bier ae 6a 74,000 17,588 23.8 3,044 yore} 51,607 16.95 
Lk eee ey ee 73,000 20,217 afte 3,751 ; 18 5 : 59,094 Mas. 7s 


ment was provided for the employees and 
their families and, in addition, there was 
a distribution of door prizes valued at 
$1,700. First door prize was $500. The 
announcement of the party ends with 
these words:* 


“Bring mamma and the kids, 
Bring sweetie pie. Bring grandma, 
Bring the folks next door. 
It’s all free and there never will 
be a dull moment.” 


Another plant held a mid-summer sug- 
gestion party in Des Moines, Iowa. Two 
days after the party the Des Moines Reg- 


\Swift Arrow, June, 1943. 


ister and Tribune carried an editorial writ- 
ten by Forrest Seymour, winner of the 
1943 Pulitzer prize for editorial writing, 
referring to the Swift plan as follows: 


“The satisfaction that comes to employees 
through the acceptance and the putting into 
effect of their suggestions for operational im- 
provements lies not just in cash involved. It 
lies just as importantly in the sense of being a 
part of the larger enterprise, of being recog- 
nized and valued members of the institutional 
family, of being given opportunities to thus 
participate in the mangement, no matter how 
commonplace their individual work.” 


E. S. Hornine 
Management Research Division 


Employment of Heart Cases’ 


EART (cardiac) disease is one of 
the chief causes of death and a 


major reason for chronic disability in this 


country today. The two most common 
causes of heart disease are rheumatic 
fever, which usually affects children and 
young adults, and hardening of the arter- 
ies (arteriosclerosis) which tends to affect 
persons over forty years of age. In addi- 
tion, congenital defects, thyroid diseases, 
high blood pressure (hypertension) , syph- 
ilis, injuries, and some acute diseases of 
childhood may develop heart conditions 
in persons in all age groups, races, and 
climates throughout the world regardless 
of social and economic status. 


VALUE OF MEDICAL ADVICE 


The majority of persons with heart 
trouble are able to accept normal living 
and working conditions, with restrictions 
in some cases, while they continue under 
medical supervision. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, notions of well-meaning but unin- 


1The author is indebted to Clara Regina Gross, 
M.D., and John J. Wittmer, M.D., for sugges- 
tions regarding the material used in this article. 
Dr. Gross is Associate Visiting Physician, Chest 
Service, Bellevue Hospital, New York City, and 
Medical Examiner, United States Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority, Washington, D.C. Dr. Witt- 
mer is Personnel and Medical Director, Con- 
solidated Edison Company of New York, Inc., 
New York City. 


formed persons on the treatment of per- 
sons suffering from heart disease have 
often limited the employment possibilities 
for this group. 

Since there are many different types of 
heart disease each case must be considered 
individually in order to assure safe place- 
ment of the worker in industry. The plant 
physician is the logical person to assume 
this responsibility at the time the pre- 
placement physical examination is given. 

When this medical service is not avail- 
able, it is desirable that the personnel ad- 
visor secure some advice regarding the 
health of the applicant. One medical au- 
thority, whose health programs have ac- 
complished much in breaking down em- 
ployee resistance to physical examinations, 
stresses this need and recommends that the 
personnel advisor in the plant without a 
medical department devise a plan permit- 
ting an applicant to be referred to his 
personal physician. If this is impractical 
for financial or other reasons, the advisor 
could arrange to utilize the existing com- 
munity medical facilities for physical ex- 
amination and study of an applicant. The 
advisability of employee physical exam- 
inations' has been incorporated into a re- 
cently negotiated collective bargaining 


_ Details of the inclusion of a physical-examination clause 
in encyi are scar “frends in Collective Bargain- 
ing,” in January, 1944, issue of The Conf 
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contract covering air-line mechanics on 
the Pacific coast. 

Since it is recognized by medical au- 
thorities that it is possible to prevent the 
occurrence of many disabilities and dis- 
eases and limit progress of others, pre- 
placement physical examinations would 
not only aid in selective placement but 
also educate the public as to the advan- 
tages of periodic health examinations. Ap- 
plicants who are being examined should, 
of course, be assured that the results are 
confidential and will be used as a means 
of determining the physical capacity of 
the worker rather than as a basis for 
rejection. 

The physical examination reveals any 
abnormal heart condition and determines 
the amount of physical activity which 
may be permitted. The physician may 
also be asked to provide information re- 
garding the cause of the disease, impair- 
ments, limitations and work capacity of 
the applicant. The degree of the physi- 
cal activity is based upon the type and 
severity of the heart disease and upon 
the amount of effort which is possible for 
the person without producing discomfort 
to his heart or damaging it. 

Since terms and classifications used by 
physicians vary, the personnel advisor 
may wish to utilize “Nomenclature for 
Cardiac Diagnosis” adopted by the New 
York Heart Association. While the book 
is technical and intended for professional 
use, this section might prove helpful in 
interpreting medical terms and in estab- 
lishing a standard classification of heart 
disease. 


TYPES OF CASES 


The classification of the employee’s con- 
dition is really a prescription handed to 
the advisor to guide him in placing the 
applicant. The advisor might, therefore, 
find helpful the following “Therapeutic 
Classification” suggested by the New 
York Heart Association. 

Class A. Patients with cardiac disease whose 

physical activity need not be restricted. 


Class B. Patients with cardiac disease whose 
ordinary physical activity need not be re- 
stricted but who should be advised against 
unusually severe or competitive efforts. 


Class C. Patients with cardiac disease whose 
ordinary physical activity should be mod- 
erately restricted and whose more strenuous 
habitual efforts should be discontinued. 


Class D, Patients with cardiac disease whose 


ordinary physical activity should be mark- 
edly restricted. 


Class E. Patients with cardiac disease whoo 


should be at complete rest, confined to bed 
or chair. 


‘From “Nomenclature and Criteria for Di i 
Diseases of the Heart,” published by New Yor oHea 


Association (a division of New York T ulosi 
sr Association, Inc.), New York fir ee zs 
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PROBLEM OF SELECTION 

The principles of selective placement for 
cardiac cases are generally the same as 
those applied to all handicapped persons. 
They include the usual methods of de- 
termining skills, aptitudes, actual work 
experience, preferences, and appraisal of 
the capacities and limitations of the dis- 
abled person. These are carefully matched 
with an analysis of physical and work de- 
mands of the job so that highest skills 
may be used effectively with safety and 
satisfaction to every one concerned. Fac- 
tors which may tend to aggravate the in- 
dividual’s condition should generally be 
avoided. 

For example, the absence of job satis- 
faction may result in tenseness, anxiety, 
and undue fatigue, emotional disturbances 
which can lead to loss of appetite and 
sleep, irritability, and to undermining of 
health and morale. Heavy lifting and 
climbing of stairs cause strain on weak- 
ened heart muscle. Sedentary jobs are 
more desirable but are not always essen- 
tial. 

The important factor is to keep the job 

activities within the physical capacity of 
the individual. For illustration, liken the 
heart to a double-action pump. As long 
as demands on a pump impaired 10% 
in its capacity for output are kept within 
90%, that pump can continue to work on 
the 90% basis without further deteriora- 
tion. . : 
Rest periods allowed for relaxation of 
all employees are especially valuable to 
those with heart disabilities. It should 
be remembered, also, that heart cases may 
show improvement and the physician may 
suggest changes in work status from time 
to time. 


GOOD ATTENDANCE RECORDS 


Accidents will occur among employees 
with heart diseases, as they occur among 
able-bodied workers. The general opinion 
of employers questioned is that imployees 
with heart conditions are cautious and 
seem to have fewer accidents, probably 
because of their carefully selected place- 
ment and because they are educated along 
health lines. 

Most persons with handicaps tend to 
live more hygienically and take fewer 
health risks than physically fit workers. 

This may account for the reports of low 
absentee rates in this group. However, 
for the safety of the worker and employer 
it is suggested that the health status of 
heart cases absent over long periods be de- 
termined before the workers are permit- 
ted to return to their jobs. 

With the returning of veterans to the 
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production line, many states are giving 
new consideration to Workmen’s Compen- 
sation laws. in relation to the employment 
of handicapped persons. Since compen- 
sation laws of the states vary, it is sug- 
gested that the personnel advisor working 
with the disabled thoroughly 
himself with the recent laws of his particu- 
lar state. 

The following quotation from the United 
States Employment handbook 
would seem to clarify questions relating 
to insurance rates: “The main fact that 
interviewers will emphasize with regard 


acquaint 


Service 


to insurance rates is that they are initially 
determined on the basis of payroll and 
occupation.” This point is further empha- 
sized in the statement of A. Z. Skelding, 
actuary, National Council on Compensa- 
tion Insurance: 


“There is no provision in the standard 
workmen’s compensation rate-making  pro- 
cedure for the introduction of any specific ele- 
ment or factor to take account of the age or 
the physical handicaps of any employee. As 
far as I know, there is no state for which the 
compensation insurance rates include any such 


1United States Employment Service, “Selective Place- 
ment for the Handicapped,” Washington, D. C., Decem- 
ber, 1943. 
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factor. This, of course, is entirely independent 
of the fact that when an injury occurs, the 
severity of the injury may be considerably in- 
fluenced by the age or physical condition of the 
injured, and hence would be reflected in the 
actual workmen’s compensation losses re- 
ported for rate-making purposes.” 


Also, in relation to insurance rates, a 
medical authority in industry makes the 
following statement: “It is surprising, 
however, to note how many employers 
state that physical impairments have little 
if any effect on the compensation rate, 
particularly when compared with factors 
other than physical that do affect the 
rates.” 

Reports of companies employing those 
with disabilities, including heart diseases, 
seem to indicate that handicapped persons 
compare very favorably with the physi- 
cally fit. 
highest skills and gives wider opportunities 
for the handicapped. In addition, there is 
greater appreciation of the methods avail- 
able for preventing physical and mental 
fatigue of the able-bodied. 
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Trends in Collective Bargaining 


Grievance Committees 


The number of representatives the 
union shall have, to handle grievances, is 


‘part of an agreement between an aero- 


nautical Corporation and the UAW (CIO). 
The clause covering the question of rep- 
resentation states that the union shall 
be represented by one vice president in 
each plant, and that the union shall, in 
addition, have stewards, chief stewards, 
and committeemen on each shift in each 
plant. Their number and territories shall 
be agreed upon by the employer and the 
union. Z 

The union is to provide the employer 
with a list of the persons elected or chosen 
as stewards, chief stewards, committeemen 
and other officers of the union who par- 
ticipate in grievance procedures, When 
changes are made the union will promptly 
notify the employer of such changes. The 
employer shall, in turn, notify the union 
of its choice of representatives in the set- 
tlement of grievances. 

The union representatives shall handle 
grievances within their respective jurisdic- 
tion only, and shall receive their regular 
pay for reasonable time spent during their 


working hours for investigating and set- 


tlig grievances. When a union represen- 
tative has to leave his job for the purpose 
of handling grievances he shall report to 
his foreman, make known his destination, 
and report to the foreman upon his re- 
turn. The vice president of the union 
when leaving his work shall notify the 
plant superintendent or the department 
supervisor. The president of the union 
shall have access to all the plants of the 
company by reporting to the plant super- 
intendent upon his arrival and departure. 


Transfers and Promotions 


When an employee is promoted to a 
supervisory position he shall retain his 
plant-wide seniority, and in the event that 
he subsequently gets transferred back to 
his former position he will be credited with 
the seniority he had on the date he was 
promoted, plus the seniority he accumu- 
lated while working in a supervisory ca- 
pacity. These provisions are part of a 
clause in a contract between a company 
manufacturing electrical equipment and 
the UAW (CIO). 

Employees having the most seniority 
will be given preference in promotions to 
nonsupervisory positions within the cov- 
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erage of the contract. Qualifications of 
the employee who is eligible for promotion 
will be given full consideration. With due 
regard to the company’s production prob- 
lems, employees will be transferred from 
the night shifts to the day shifts on the 
basis of seniority. All seniority is on a 
plant-wide basis and depends on the abil- 
ity of the employee to qualify for the job. 


Foremen and War Labor Board 


The National War Labor Board through 
its general counsel, Jesse Frieden, has un- 
dertaken to explain its position in regard 
to foremen’s unions. Mr. Frieden’s state- 
ment was inspired by the threat of a 
“substantial interference with the war ef- 
fort” inherent in the situation in and 
around Detroit where several thousand 
supervisors have been involved in unset- 
tled labor disputes. 

The opinion states in part that foremen 
have a right to organize and bargain col- 
lectively quite apart from the protection 
of the National Labor Relations Act and 
have exercised that right in many indus- 
tries. Mr. Frieden says that there is no 
suggestion in any of the opinions of the 
NLRB that the right of employees to 
organize and bargain collectively does not 
extend to foremen. As to foremen dis- 
charges, Mr, Frieden claims that these 
cases are the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
NLRB. 

According to Mr. Friedan’s opinion, 
“the decisions of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board in the Maryland Dry Dock 
and related cases did not deny [foremen] 

. nor limit their common right to or- 
ganize and bargain collectively, but only 
their right (traditional craft or industry 
practice excepted) to invoke the machin- 
ery of the National War Labor Board in 
representation cases.” 


Dispute over Promotions 


With industry members of the board 
dissenting, the public and labor members 
of the National War Labor: Board held 
that disputes over the promotion of em- 
ployees shall be handled in accordance 
with the grievance procedure as outlined 
in the union contract between Johns-Man- 
ville Company, Inc., Marrero, Louisiana, 
and the CIO United Building and Supply 
Workers Union. 

The industry members in their dissent- 
ing opinion held that the WLB order 
takes from management the right to de- 
termine and select employees for promo- 
tion and places this responsibility in the 
hands of “a totally disinterested third party 
—an arbitrator,” and stated further that 
“this third party owes no responsibility 
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to the company, its stockholders, nor to 
the union or its members. 


NLRB Criticized 


A proposal that employers be given the 
right to demand an NLRB election upon 
the termination of a union contract in 
order to determine whether the union still 
represents the majority of the company’s 


employees is meeting with considerable op-. 


position by organized labor. 

A national union publication stated edi- 
torially that giving an employer the right 
to demand an NLRB election would “pro- 
voke strife and turmoil disruptive to war 
production.” It also stated that the NLRB 
has provoked industrial strife by decisions 
which on the one hand state that foremen 
may not be discharged for union activity 
and on the other hand deny “their right 
to organize into unions for collective bar- 
gaining.” 


Canadian Union Members 


Canadians to the number of 578,380 
workers are members of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada (AFL), the 
Canadian Congress cf Labour (CIO) and 
the Canadian and Catholic Federation of 
Labour, according to official figures re- 
leased by the Federal Department of La- 
bour in Ottawa. Membership of labor 
unions in Canada at the end of 1939 was 
358,967. 

Unions in the metal-trade industries ac- 
count for 28% of organized labor in Can- 
ada. Printing, pulp and paper industries 
have shown substantial increases in mem- 
bership throughout the Dominion. De- 
creases in union membership were reported 
by unions in mining, quarrying, and in 
transport unions other than railways. 

There are 205 more local unions in 


. Canada today than there were in 1939. 


Figures on union membership in leading 
cities are: Montreal, 92,276; Toronto, 59,- 
429; Vancouver, 49,444; Windsor, 19,956; 
Winnipeg, 17,908; and Quebec, 12,695. 
Eighty-five per cent of organized labor is 
affiliated with either the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada or the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour. The Canadian and Catho- 
lic Federation of Labour claims 54,556 
members. 


End of Ontario Labor Court 


A Labour Relations Board for Ontario, 
Canada, has been substituted for the On- 
tario Labour Court. The court, however, 
will function until all the cases before it 
have been disposed of. The new board 
consists of representatives of industry, or- 
ganized labor and Jacob Finkelman, who 
has acted as registrar of the labor court 
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and will now act as chairman of the new 
board. 

Thus ends another attempt, like that of 
the Kansas Court of Industrial Relations, 
to settle management-labor disputes in a 
purely judicial manner. The lives of 
both courts were stormy, with both labor 
and industry divided on their merits. 
There are still many advocates of the 
judicial method of settling labor-manage- 
ment differences, but, to date, the method 
has obviously failed. 


Direct Grievance Procedure 


A grievance-procedure clause that en- 
ables an employee to take up a dispute 
directly without having the steward pres- 
ent has been negotiated into a union 
agreement between the Bell Aircraft Cor- 
poration (ordnance division) Burlington, 
Vermont, and the UAW (CIO). 

Under this provision, the foreman is to 
give his disposition of a grievance within 
twenty-four hours. If his decision is not 
satisfactory to the worker, it is put into 
writing and signed by the foreman and 
the union steward, and then taken up by 
the steward, chief steward, or assistant 
chief steward, with the labor relations rep- 
resentative of the company who gives his 
decision in writing within three days. 

If the decision of the labor relations 
representative is not satisfactory, the 
grievance shall be taken up with a repre- 
sentative of top management who will 
give a written decision within a maximum 
of four working days after the meeting. 
The union has the right to appeal any 
decision from one of the foregoing steps 
to the next succeeding step within five 
days. 

Should the grievance remain unadjusted 
after these first three steps the union or 
the company has the right to appeal to 
an impartial arbitrator within three days. 

An international representative of the 
union may be requested to be present or 
participate in the handling of grievances 
at the request of the union or manage- 
ment. 

If management and the union cannot 
agree on an arbitrator, they shall request 
the Director of the United States Con- 
ciliation Service to recommend a panel of 
three arbitrators from his staff. If the 
parties cannot agree on an arbitrator 
within three days, the Director of Con- 
ciliation will appoint an arbitrator. The 
cost of arbitration will be divided between 
the company and the union. 


Labor and the National Election 


Although the AFL endorses Congres- 
sional candidates, these endorsements are 
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given regardless of the political affiliation 
of the candidates, William Green stated in 
an address before the annual convention 
of the Maryland State Federation of 
Labor. Mr. Green said that the AFL re- 
fuses to tie itself as the tail to the kite of 
any political party because “to do so is 
to invite destruction in the event of the 
defeat of a particular party.” 

In commenting upon those in organized 
labor who are actually involved in parti- 
san politics, Mr. Green said that such in- 
dividuals would sacrifice the future sta- 
bility of their organizations for the sake 
of temporary expediency. 


British Labor Crisis 


The wave of strikes among the miners 
in Great Britain is largely owing to the 
inability of mine union leaders to exercise 
their authority over the rank and file, ac- 
cording to an article in The Economist 
of April 8. 

Ernest Bevin, Minister of Labour, has 
stated that the whole structure of nego- 
tiation and arbitration machinery is 
threatened if either side fails to honor the 
collective bargaining agreement. 

According to an analysis of the current 
industrial unrest in Great Britain in The 
Economist, the industrial front is more 
unsettled today than at any time since the 
war began, and the coal industry is, as 
always, the main trouble. The writer goes 
on to say that-war weariness, boredom, 
apathy, postwar worrying, a feeling that 
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the war is won, and general frustration in 
the industrial field are responsible for the 
current unhappy state of affairs on Brit- 
ain’s labor front. 


WLB Disciplines Union 


As a result of the refusal by members of 
Lodge No. 68 of the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists (AFL) to work ov- 
ertime, the War Labor Board, in a unani- 
mous decision signed by Acting Chairman 
George W. Taylor, has issued an order 
prohibiting the San Francisco Machine 
Shop Division of the California Metal 
Trades Association and Lodge No. 68 from 
entering into a collective bargaining agree- 
ment. Under this order the machinists are 
free to perform overtime work without 
disciplinary action by the union. 

The decision states that the employers 
may schedule overtime when necessary in 
accordance with the practices existing prior 
to the overtime ban of April 13, 1944. 

Each employer in the association is di- 
rected to post a copy of the NWLB order. 
The International office of the IAM (AFL) 
on May 28, 1944, urged Lodge No. 68 to 
comply with the NWLB order. 

On a number of occasions, International 
officers of the IAM (AFL) have had diffi- 
culty in maintaining discipline among 
some of their affiliated lodges on the Pa- 
cific coast. 


ABRAHAM A. DEssER 
Management Research Division 


Wage and Salary Stabilization 


IFFERENCES in point of view on 

the postwar application of plant- 
wide incentives were evident at the panel 
discussion held in April in connection with 
the Conference on Wage and Salary Ad- 
ministration sponsored by the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce. Norris 
M. Perris, Senior Partner of Stevenson, 
Jordon and Harrison, Consulting Engin- 
eers, and John Riegel, Professor of Indus- 
trial Relations, University of Michigan, 
expressed extreme doubt about the post- 
war effectiveness of this type of incentive 
plan. They stated that most of the basic 
factors favoring plant-wide incentives 
would be absent. 

On the other hand, James B. Carey, 
Secretary of the CIO, favored postwar use 
of plant-wide incentives, saying: : 

“7 think the atmosphere will be better after 


the war than now because of the rigid method 
by which we control the government wage 


policy. I think there will be a much better op- 

portunity after the war, simply because plant 

incentives are better than individual incen- 
tives.” 

The fourth member of the panel, Wil- 
liam N. Loucks, Vice Chairman of the 
Philadelphia Regional Board, stated that 
the regional board will not approve a 
plant-wide incentive system unless it is 
clearly shown that: 

1. The plant involved is operating at aver- 
age efficiency; 

2. The item manufactured is not likely to 
change materially in the near future; 

3. Management engineers have done every- 
thing in their power to “smooth out” the flow 
of production. ‘ 


National WLB policy requires _peri- 
odic review of new wage-incentive plans 
to determine whether stabilization policy 
is being violated. On May 1, the Bos- 
ton Regional Board announced that 240 


WLB-approved incentive plans have been 
inaugurated in the New England area. A 
report on the results obtained during the 
90-day probationary period in 212 plants 
accompanied the announcement. 

Analysis of the 212 plans according to 
type shows that 103 are on an individual 
incentive basis, 80 on a group basis, 22 on 
a plant-wide basis and 7 on a combined 
group and individual basis. 

Detailed performance reports received 
by the regional board from about one- 
third of these plants indicate an average 
increase in workers’ earnings of 15%, This 
increase in earnings has been accompanied 
by a 26% average increase in production 
and a 13% average decrease in unit labor 
costs. 

Analysis of the 212 plans according to 
the method of establishing production 
standards follows: 
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TRANSPORTATION INCENTIVES 


Unlike manufacturing operations, the 
transportation of passengers on metropoli- 
tan street car and bus lines is not particu- 
larly adaptable to the use of an incen- 
tive plan. “How do you measure increased 
productivity of a bus or street car opera- 
tor?” asked WLB Chairman Davis in De- 
cember, 1943, in connection with the pub- 
lic hearing on wage matters of three pas- 
senger carrying transportation companies 
operating in and around Washington, 
DEG 

Eli Oliver, representing AFL’s Amalga- 
mated Association of Street, Electric Rail- 
way and Motor Coach Employees, sug- 
gested that it should be measured by the 
increase in passengers carried per car-mile 
of operation or man hour of work, or by 
the increase in revenue per mile of op- 
eration. 

On January 18, the WLB proposed that 
the Capital Transit Company and two 
other street car and bus transportation 
systems serving the Washington, D. Cc 
area prepare for the board an incentive 
proposal to be arrived at by negotiation 
with the unionized employees of the three 
companies. 

In February, the WLB announced its 
approval of the first two incentive plans 
for the bus and street car transportation 
industry. The plans had been submitted 
jointly by the managements and unions 
of two of the three companies serving the 
Washington area: the Capital Transit 
Company, operating in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the Alexandria, Barcroft and 
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' Approved rate ranges on ten selected 
jobs are shown in Table 1. 

On January 29, the Subcommittee on 
Wartime Health and Education, under the 
direction of Senator Claude Pepper, com- 
pleted five days of hearings on the effects 
of the wartime rise in the cost of living on 
white collar workers and others in the 
fixed-income group. Stories of hardship in 
this group were related by workers who 
simply described their own cases. 

More recently, Senator Pepper’s com- 
mittee has recommended the removal of 
all government controls on wages and sal- 
aries of $200 or less a month for heads of 
families and $150 or less for unmarried 
persons. 

In a poll of the views of executives of 
representative companies conducted by 
Tue ConrereNce Boarp, opinion was al- 
most unanimous that this proposal would 
not be desirable. The view was frequently 
expressed that white collar workers had not, 
as a rule, profited financially as much dur- 
ing the war period as had factory workers, 
but that usually this situation was true 
during periods of expansion and the white 
collar worker was likely to suffer less dur- 
ing a period of curtailment than the fac- 
tory worker. Strong opposition was ex- 
pressed to any such rigid government reg- 
ulation and the effect of such a regulation 
was believed to be definitely inflationary. 
Companies with satisfactory job-evalua- 
tion plans felt that they had made auto- 
matic provision for maintaining the proper 
balance in the white collar compensation 
structure. 

Interesting points of view are reflected 
by the two following quotations. 


“T am not in accord with the idea 
of a removal of all government controls 
on wages and salaries of $200 or less per 
month for heads of families and $150 
or less for unmarried persons, because 
I do not believe the economic value of 
a person depends upon marital status. 
If this were true, the bachelor Senators 
should be paid less than those who are 
married.” 


“This proposal is highly inflationary. 
In 1942, about 55% of families were 
in the $2,000-and-under income bracket. 
While this group includes both white 
collar workers and other workers, re- 
moval of stabilization restraints for a 
substantial proportion of 55% of our 
people would nullify many phases of our 
anti-inflation program. 

“The move would also accelerate la- 
bor turnover in this group by virtue of 
the bidding for services by war contrac- 
tors, with limitations on starting salaries 
and wages removed. This turnover 
would be detrimental to war production 
and probably not of permanent value to 
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those individuals who changed as a re- 
sult of such bidding. 


“The proposal is intended to solve a 
problem; instead it will create one. To 
give preferential treatment to one class 
of employees is to create a demand for 
the same, or even better, treatment for 
another class of employees. 

“The ‘plight’ of the so-called white 
collar workers may be exaggerated. 
Part-time work is available for those 
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who qualify. In some families every 
member—including the grandmother 
and even the younger children—is 
working. I doubt if an accurate study 
would reveal widely existing hardship; 
but an attempt to alleviate the hard- 
ship of a few—by a method which was 
inflationary for many—would therefore 
fail its purpose.” 
E. S. Hornine 


Management Research Division 


Labor-Management Committees 


ABOR-MANAGEMENT committees 
sponsored by the War Production 
Board are now rapidly nearing the 5,000 
mark. More than 53% of all war plants 
flying the “4-star” Army-Navy “E” pen- 
nant are plants with labor-management 
committees.. Donald M. Nelson, Chair- 
man of the War Production Board, re- 
cently made the following statement to 
the Labor-Management News: 

“The growth of labor-management 
committees is a sure sign of far-sight- 
edness by both management and labor. 
Both have learned a lot from this volun- 
tary collaboration which will undoubt- 
edly be carried into the postwar era. In 
most establishments where labor-man- 
agement committees exist, production 
meets and exceeds the schedule, bottle- 
necks are eliminated and the human 
problems of workers are handled tact- 
fully and effectively.” 


AT ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE 


Recently, a report by the Electric Auto- 
Lite Company, (UAW (CIO) and inde- 
pendent), of Toledo, Ohio, lists specific 
work being done by labor-management 
committees. The most active program 
deals with “Presenteeism.” Each month 
employees who have perfect attendance 
records are awarded “100%” badges. Con- 
sideration is being given to awarding a 
special gold-plated pin for three months’ 
perfect attendance, and for six and twelve 
consecutive months’ perfect attendance. 
This program, directly aimed at combat- 
ing absenteeism, is proving effective. 

The second important program of this 
labor-management committee deals with 
the problem of maintaining production and 
meeting manpower needs. A bulletin at- 
tached to all time cards keeps all employ- 
ees informed on the progress of the war 
production program. The bulletin includes 
a form on which the employee may record 
the name of any relative in the Armed 
Forces and where the employee can pledge 
to make added effort as an aid toward 
maximum production. 


FAMILIAR GUIDE POSTS 


After two years of experience in the 
organization and operation of labor-man- 
agement committees, certain guide posts 
have become familiar. Production prob- 
lems and programs necessarily vary with 
the size of the plant, the type of industry 
and community situations, but the fol- 
lowing list of ten basic guides generally 
indicate good organization in joint war 
production committees. 


1. The members chosen for the top 
committee should be responsible leaders 
of both management and labor to give 
weight to their recommendations and 
to get action on their decisions. 


2. There should be a. clear under- 
standing, in advance, as to the scope 
of the committee’s activity, which 
should be made clear to all employees; 
a brief written memorandum of agree- 
ment is often helpful. 

3. Some persons familiar with collec- 
tive bargaining should be on the top 
committee to see that bargaining mat- 
ters are properly referred (if there is a 
bargaining unit). 

4. Both top management and labor 
should fully endorse the plan and should 
let all employees know they endorse it, 
especially all key supervisory and key 
union members (if plant has union) . 

5. Both management and _ labor 
should freely discuss and act on real 
production problems in committee meet- 
ings. 

6. Management should accept com- 
mittee recommendations unless there are 
very clear reasons for not doing so. 

7, Every recommendation of the com- 
mittee should be acted upon promptly. 
Where company or union policy is in- 
volved, officials should make decisions 
as quickly as possible. Long delays 
will kill interest. . 

8. The committee should be so or- 
ganized as to put its program over In 
the plant. Carefully planned activities 
are required. 

9. It is an honor to be a committee 
member and if the importance and dig- 
nity of the joint committee’s work is 
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emphasized, the work of the committee 
will become increasingly effective. 

10. Both management and _ labor 
should be resolved to give the plan a 
thorough and honest trial. 


AT PICATINNY ARSENAL 


The volume of employee ideas has in- 
creased each month of this year at the 
Picatinny Arsenal—from 194 suggestions 
in January to 402 in April. The names 
of all workers submitting suggestions are 
published in the official Picatinny Arsenal 
publication whether or not the suggestions 
are adopted. Of 7,000 received to date, 
over 1,000 have been adopted, saving 
money, manpower and material in the 
manufacture of ammunition. Picatinny 
suggestions which have been adopted by 
other arsenals and Army Ordnance estab- 
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lishments will result in government savings 
of an estimated $70 million. This joint 
labor-management liberal-awarding sug- 
gestion system has increased efficiency of 
operations, and the committee has set a 
goal of an annual saving of $5 million 
by the Fourth of July. Its high standing 
is recognized in a letter from WPB Chair- 
man Donald M. Nelson, as follows: 

“T feel sure that every one of your 
workers realizes the paramount impor- 
tance of doing everything we can to 
help our men overseas during the pres- 
ent crucial period. Therefore, I am con- 
fident that your committee will succeed 
in its current drive to boost the total 
of Picatinny suggestions! beyond the 
$5 million mark by the Fourth of July.” 


GrrtRuDE REYNOLDS 
Management Research Division 


Monthly Review of Labor Statistics 
April-May, 1944 


ABULATION of strikes originating 

in May, as reported by the press, in- 
dicates a considerable increase in strike 
activity in the past month.’ This increase 
follows an April in which the number of 
strikes begun was the highest for any 
month since September, 1941. According 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 435 
strikes began in April, involving 155,000 
workers and resulting in the loss of 580,- 
000 man days. 


1943 RECORD 


Final strike statistics for 1943 released 
by the Bureau reveal that there was an 
increase of 26% in the number of strikes 
over 1942—the count being 2,968 in 1942 
and 8,752 in 1943. The increase in the 
number of workers involved and in man 
days of work lost was even greater. By 
excluding three of the four major coal 
strikes from the tabulation on the ground 
that a record had been made once and that 
the same workers were involved, the BLS 
introduced a new method of recording the 
number of workers involved in the com- 
pilation of the 1943 figures. Tabulations 
for previous years included duplications 
and a 1943 figure comparable with the 
record for previous years would be ap- 
proximately 3,300,000 and not the 1,981,- 
000 reported. This would mean the larg- 
est number of workers involved in strikes 
since 1919 and would represent an in- 
crease of 293% over the 840,000 workers 
involved in strikes in 1942. Man days 
lost totaled, in 1943, 13,501,000, or 223% 

Wee “Strikes and Turnover Rates,” page 170. 


more than in 1942, when only 4,183,000 
man days were lost. 


MINOR CAUSES 


An examination of the cause of some of 
the principal strikes reveals they were not 
caused by severe injustices to organized 
labor or to infringements of the basic 
rights of labor. For example, the strike 
of 70,000 war workers, which tied up the 
vital production facilities of twenty-six 
plants in Detroit, was caused by a juris- 
dictional dispute between AFL and CIO 
teamsters over which had the right to de- 
liver soft drinks to war plants. A sym- 
pathy strike by 12,000 UAW (CIO) work- 
ers in seven Detroit plants of the Chrysler 
Corporation precipitated the general strike 
of the 70,000 workers. 


BREWSTER SIT-DOWN 


An unusual sit-down strike took place 
at two plants of the Brewster Aeronauti- 
cal Corporation. A sudden termination of 
its contract by the Navy forced Brewster 
to make arrangements for the layoff of a 
large portion of the 8,800 workers em- 
ployed. At the instigation of Vice Presi- 
dent Frankensteen of the parent union, 
workers at both plants began a two-day 
stay-in strike, refusing to leave the plant 
or turn in their badges. 

The case was cited as a “test tube of 
what lies before us in the days of conver- 
sion from war to peace.” The strike ended 
only after the President personally di- 
rected the Navy and other procurement 
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agencies to find work for the plant. Other 
war plants in the areas were in need of 
labor and Mrs. Anna Rosenberg, Regional 
Director of the WMC, said that in the 
New York area alone 11,000 jobs were 
available, far more than the number of 
workers being discharged. The jobs did 
not pay so highly as those held by the 
workers in the aircraft plant and, there- 
fore, met with the disapproval of the 


‘union. As cancellations become more fre- 


quent, it would seem impossible to apply 
the solution used in this case. 


WLB’S POWERS 


On June 2, the United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia ren- 
dered a unanimous decision that may af- 
fect the future course of War Labor Board 
actions. The decision states that the or- 
ders of the WLB are above court review. 
It further declared: “Neither the broad 
constitutional power nor the broad sta- 
tutory power of the President to take and 
use property in furtherance of the war ef- 
fort depends upon any action of the War 
Labor Board. Any action of the board 
would be informatory and ‘at most, ad- 
visory.’” 

The court failed to explain, however, 
how an order by the board to execute a 
contract containing a closed shop or main- 
tenance-of-membership clause can be con- 
sidered advisory by an employer, or what 
legal protection is afforded an employer 
who is not in agreement with the WLB 
and, therefore, faces action by the Presi- 
dent endangering the capital investments 
and earnings of his company. The deci- 
sion of the Court of Appeals is subject to 
review by the Supreme Court, to which 
tribunal it will probably be brought by 
companies who believe they have suffered 
injustices at the hands of the WLB. 


WAGES AND HOURS 


For the fifth consecutive month, em- 
ployment declined in the twenty-five 
manufacturing industries regularly studied 
by Tue Conrerence Boarp. The decline 
of 1.8% from March to April was the larg- 
est of the five. As a result, employment for 
all these industries combined is below the 
level of December, 1942, but still remains 
71.0% above the level of August, 1939. 

Hours worked per week per wage earner 
also declined 1.3%, from March to April, 
so that although hourly earnings rose 
0.4% weekly earnings declined 0.7%. In 
April, the average wage earner in the 
twenty-five manufacturing industries 
worked 45.2 hours a week at $1.057 an 
hour to earn a total of $48.09. This 
compares with 37.9 hours of work at 


= — b 
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Average Weekly Earnings in Twenty-five Manufacturing Industries 


Source: Tue Conrerence Boarp 
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$.720 an hour for total weekly earnings of 
$27.29 in August, 1939, 


Gas and Electricity 


The results of the Board’s semi-annual 
study of wages and hours in the gas and 
electricity industries are published in this 
issue of The Management Record. Ac- 
cording to the findings of this study, aver- 
age hourly earnings and weekly earnings 
of all wage earners in the production and 
distribution of gas and electricity advanced 
to new peaks in January, 1944. In the 
gas industry, average hourly earnings rose 
3.9% in the last half of 1943. In January, 
the average wage earner in this industry 
worked 44.6 hours at $.989 an hour to 
earn a weekly total of $44.68. 

Although a six-month increase of 1.7% 
in hourly earnings in the electricity indus- 
try was less than that in the gas indus- 
try, hourly earnings of $1.106, in January, 
of the average wage earner in the electric- 


Payroll Statistics 


VERAGE hourly earnings rose in 
April, according to THe ConrFer- 
ENCE Boarp’s regular monthly survey of 
labor statistics in twenty-five manufactur- 
ing industries. Reduced employment, 
shorter working hours and lower weekly 
earnings were reflected in decreases in 
both man hours and payrolls in April. 
Wage-rate increases granted averaged only 
0.03% for all wage earners. 


WAGE-RATE CHANGES 


Wage-rate increases averaging 5.7% 
were granted to 0.6% of the wage earners 


1944 1936 1937 


1938 1939 1940 194] 1942 1943 1944 


ity industry were higher than those of gas 
workers. With an average work week of 
44.0 hours, the average weekly earnings 
in this industry were $49.06. 


COST OF LIVING 


The wartime living costs of families of 
wage earners and lower-salaried clerical 
workers in the United States increased 
0.3% from mid-April to mid-May. Ex- 
cept for fuel and light costs and rent, all 
major items in the budget showed ad- 
vances. The largest increase, of 0.5%, 
occurred in the cost of food, with a rise 
in the seasonal’ prices of fresh vegetables. 
Prices of sundries items and clothing ad- 
vanced 0.4%. 

Despite this advance in living costs, the 
level in May was only 0.2% above that of 
May, 1943, and 21.4% above the level of 
January, 1941. 


G. Ciark THompson 
Division of Labor Statistics 


in Manufacturing 


in the twenty-five industries in April. For 
all workers they averaged only 0.03%, the 
same as in March but more than in Au- 
gust and October, 1943, and January, 1944. 
While increases of more than 10% were 
granted in the furniture and book and job 
printing industries, the number of work- 
ers to whom these higher rates were given 
was so small that the average for all wage 
earners was only 0.1%.. Wage-rate in- 
creases of 7.4% were granted in April to 
5.2% of the workers in the machine and 
machine tool industry and increases of 
7.0% were granted to 3.7% of the work- 
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ers in the leather tanning and finishing 
industry. 


HOURLY EARNINGS 


Hourly earnings of all wage earners ad- 
vanced to a new peak level of $1.057 in 
April. Increases were recorded for both 
groups of male workers but the average 
for female workers remained unchanged. 
The changes in the two male groups reflect 
reductions in employment which appar- 
ently occurred among the lower-paid, less- 
skilled workers. Increased employment of 
women and shorter weekly working hours 
tended to reduce the hourly average of 
that group, but this tendency was offset 
by the transfer of other women to more 
highly paid, skilled occupations formerly 
held by men. 

Except for July, 1940, and August and 
October, 1943, when they did not change 
and January, 1940, when they declined 
fractionally, hourly earnings have risen 


Wage-rate Increases and Workers 
Affected 


Source: Tum Conrrrence Boarp 


25 Manufacturing 


Industries 
Date 
Wa = 
ply reste yy eere 
1943 
April Sa eee 0.6% | 5.9% 
Mayet tte cee 13 7.9 
Junetneemeeeere 0.7 6.9 
July cane tomate isi 7.8 
Augustiics ee eee 0.3 7.0 
September,............. 0.8 6.9 
Octoberss ti ae 0.3 6.7 
Novemberecccenenccuan 1.4 5.4 
December sree. casero. 1.4 4.1 
1944 
January......... 0.3 5.9 
February) ..s. eer 0.9 8.7 
March, Sense eee 0.4 6.9 
Aprilvae ‘setae eae: aoe 0.6 5.7 


each successive month since August, 1939. 
The aggregate rise since that date has 
been 46.8%; since April, 1943, 5.9%; and 
since January, 1941, 39.3%. 


WEEKLY EARNINGS 


Weekly earnings of all wage earners de- 
clined 0.7% to $48.09 in April since the 
decline in working hours was greater than 
the increase in hourly earnings. Weekly 
earnings of the large group of skilled male 
works also declined. Since the hourly av- 
erage for female workers remained un- 
changed and working hours were less, 
weekly earnings of this group showed the 
greatest drop. Weekly earnings of un- 
skilled male workers rose to a new peak 
as their hourly average was higher and 
their average work week was unchanged. 

Although weekly earnings were reduced 
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EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, 25 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Index Numbers, 1923 =100 


k Hourly Earnings Weekly Earnings pee Emp! Total 
Wage Wage) jl eS | ee lv ecks per saute Man Payrolls 

Earner Earner Wage Hours 

Actual Real a Actual Real a Earner 
1043¥A prile. Aken teenie teste rors $.998 | $45.02 44.9 42.8 184.5 177.9 169.2 163.2 91.3 147.7 134.9 249.8 
BY epee e cvehavieVepessxezerove lenaievecs 1.009 45.92 45.3 43.0 186.5 179.3 172.6 166.0 92.1 147.5 135.8 254.6 
AUT ceeaie (erate celale sleeves ccas 1.016 46.16 45 .2 43.1 187.8 180.6 173.5 166.8 91.9 148.6 136.6 257.8 
duilyinerenmencce ce eeta sates 1.020 46.14 45.0 43.1 188.5 183.4 173.4 168.7 91.5 148.6 136.0 257.7 
HRC PUStaametete raters aterevcletereoterate 1.020 46.25 45.1 43.2 188.5 183.9 173.8 169.6 91.7 148.8 136.4 258.6 
September emir. cinieieiertei 1.036 47.13 45.3 43.5 191.5 186.1 177.1 172.1 92.1 149.5 AS id 264.8 
October sesea. cise a easlowesis 1.036 47 AT 45.5 43.6 191.5 185.0 178.4 172.4 92.5 149.7 138.5 267.1 
INovember acer acts sess 1.041 47.58 45.5 43.6 192.4 185.9 178.8 172.8 92.5 149.8 138.6 267.8 
Decembersncnacercn sce sae 1.045 47.15 45.1. 43.7 193.2 185.9 177.2 170.5 .91.7 149.6 137.2 265.1 
VOS4r January: sacceseinaie ceiver 1.046 47 .56 45.2 43.7 193.3 186.0 178.7 172.0 91.9 148.1 136.1 264.7 
Bebruary fo5 .6i0< desearsle.s eee 1.048 48.15 45.7 43.9 193.7 187.1 180.9 174.8 92.9 147.9 137.4 267.6 
March 'sieiertcrenrre custetorsiniens 1.053r] 48.41r 45.8 44.0r] 194.67] 187.87] 181.97) 175.6r 93.1 146.6r| 136.5r} 266.7r 
Apriltimraccaeree tritdts rir 1.057 48.09 45 .2 44.0 195.4 187.3 180.7 173.3 91.9 144.0 132.2 260.2 
rRevised. See footnotes on page 161. 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, APRIL, 1944 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Average Earnings Average Hours per Week per Wage Earner 


InpustRY Weekly Actual Nominal 
Mar. April April Mar, April Mar. 
Agricultural implement..................02+seeseeeeeneeees $1.124 | $53.31 47.2 47.1 47.4 47.4 
Mtancthdet west. teeta on, ate og oc Se caig se ose 1.303r | 61.91 47.3 45.%r | 43.6 43.6 
Boot and BLOG Mt eter etace nit at tonic tee ase 724 30.23 41.5 41.7 42.0 41.9 
Chemical........ Ee eg 1.077 | 48.83 45.1 45.6 45.9 46.0 
PRAY. ONSPLOGUCING nolsies/-[olcccs a /cis'ol s/o eusiehs oie) «Mi aiele aeasialope jen 894 37.42 41.7 42.0 46.0 46.1 
Cotton—North Ae Tee dn wea bee ceee cen cwesaees ciegscecereeees .768 31.97 42.2 43 .2 41.8 40.9 
Electrical manufacturing................0see cess eee eee eeeee 1.110 51.66 46 .2 46.5 42.4 42.4 
TE PHU SEE Ss a ee a OR ae 4 eet 998 | 47.41 47.4 47.7 46.6 46.6 
Hosierysand Knit: GOO0dSsccce ac ce.- es vis vinjercis onc OG iie ate cimetiel s/s .812 32.55 40.6 41.8 41.4 41.4 
Tron and steel'............. 00000. Se ae ee ee 1.159 | 54.61 45.9 47.7 42.9 42.9 
Leather tanning and finishing...............-..+see-seeeeees . 886 40.45 44.9 45 .3r 43.6 43.5 
CO STSIAS CN i aaa neg ee Seni oer are 1.083 | 49.75 45.4 45.2 46.9 46.9 
Meat packing.............cssccesccecceneceeeseeesenceeecs 911 45.14 48.7 48.8 41.4 41.6 
Peni scdieren ee eS es ae 1.012 | 48.11 474 47.8 43.3 43.3 
TOT SS SEs a acl a a i RON 892 | 42.99 48.2 48.0 444 44.3 
per rete es ot Sa eG acess onan op uc 22 <e .887 | 36.29 43.5 | 44.2 | 42.7 | 42.9 
Printing—book ‘and job...........s.ccceeceeeeeeee een ete es 1.027 | 44.30 42.6 | 42.9 | 41.4 | 41.4 
Printing—news and magazine..............0..0.- apes ate 1.147 | 45.72 40.9 41.1 40.8 40.8 
TOS pen sin, A aR ee ee 1.192 | 53.77 45.5 46.3 46.9 46.9 
1. Rubber tires and tubes.................. aa AE 1.306 | 59.34 45.7 46.3 46.8 46.8 
2. Other rubber products........0....cecceeeeeeee ees 1.025 | 45.61 45.3 46.2 47.0 47.0 
Dee i Sci ca codigos v eis Pals stoi ek 765 | $2.45 42.1 43.9 42.0 42.0 
Os ee ens siluivolahits a Sie bah 905 | 37.21 41.7 43.5 42.0 42.6 
1, Woolen and worsted goods..............cceeessceeeees 894 36.07 41.2 43.3 41.7 42.3 
2. Other woolen products®.............scccceeseeeeeen ens 923 | 39.04 42.5 43.8 42.5 43.0 
Foundries and piechinceshionate ran’. ischess i cx <csveu « 2d 1.1%8r | 55.14 46.9 47.8 45.6 45.5r 
é I ea So Sins Seater itp Gee Oe .180 | 51.86 ; 
2. Machines and machine tools.................+eeeseeees 1.187 55.91 - ; ats pi re 
Si Heavy equipment: 226065. ..-.cg-Seess.ssvcceaeseuvess 1.259r | 59.84 46.9 47.6 45.8 45. 8r 
4, Hardware and small parts..........0....sseeeeeceeeees 1.086 | 50.14 46.3 47.5 44.3 442 
GoTa ea es Se Se ea a 1.161r | 53.68 46.5 | 47.5 | 45.4 | 45.3r 
ROSINDUBTRINS N. sista siais sete rs eee el stele aaie heme so alba s mdse og $1.053r | $48.09 45 2 45.8 44.0 44.0r 
COL 4 Ch Ue. Si ah RM ata et aca ROCA ISI ae ENR .852 | $36.19 1 
Petroletm sefining a. eecel oom aise Wel siecle esas wareieels 1.266 59.52 aa 46. : 43:8 48.3 
EAC! LiNToh a bur CRA eA SrANeNS (puiidtctsthca aiNrine Ole Sa eng $1.054r | $48.16 | $48.45r 45 2 45.7 44.0 44.Or 
INCE AEE dw cailadh o- ish Fiarye: Ss a-dare.sin «Bracsdarelio.« + MOR aecarrh Wipes $1.159r | $53.17 52 .77r 
oleh SNE Oty Reais ee a ii Merman City Cdyei Sir 1.825 61.05 vi .82 is i 46 7 48. 1 48.1 


See footnotes on page 161. 


below the February and March, 1944, lev- increasing 57.1% since Janu i i 

< ' 5 ary, 1941, and earn declin ings— 
els, the average for all wage earners was 176.2% since August, 1939. ; Shieh eee cee aa aoe cate f 
higher in April than in any other month, Since living costs rose and dollar weekly goods and services that can seer 
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159 
EARNINGS 
» EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, APRIL, 1944 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 
Average Earnings 
lin Weekly Employment Total Man Hours Payrolls 
Hourly, Actual Worke 
Actual Real a 
April Mar. April Mar. April Mar April Mar. April Mar. April Mar, 
en implement PACER CORSE iC ROR 202.9 | 202.2 | 193.7 | 192.5 | 185.7 | 185.8 | 906.5 | 205.6 | 197.0 | 195.7 400.0 | 395.8 
Bont ery OS RES A in Ey On a ee oe Oe 207.1 | 206.2r| 205.4 | 197.57} 196.9 | 190.6r n.a. n.a n.d. n.a. n.d. n.a 
Say eae ee ea RE +) ae nk 147.1 | 146.3 | 183.8 | 183.6 | 128.3 | 129.0 88.0 88.0 80.1 80.4 | 117.7 | 117.6 
Cote Noo ~ ABE RS Ais oC Oe ee ec 212.8 | 211.6 | 186.4 | 187.4 | 178.7 | 180.9 | 179.6 | 181.0 | 157.3 | 160.2 | 334.8 | 339.2 
Rp ies das ape Ronn nnn sec cnc re cnicnnnnn 170.1 | 172.6 | 150.5 | 156.1 | 144.3 | 150.7 40.1 41.3 35.4 Hf te: 60.4 64.5 
mee rica manufacturing Le estate het in MMe ks Soi 197.0 | 195.4 | 190.7 | 190.6 | 182.8 | 184.0 n.d. n.d. n.d. n.a. n.d. n.d. 
Hq miture aes Oe ste areal eim cin. Baty bite a's Giilakers c.cieis 193.6 | 193.0 | 190.1 | 190.9 | 182.3 | 184.3 | 153.7 | 160.4 | 151.1 | 158.8 | 292.2 | 306.2 
° osiery and knit POOdS Ree faiths ict. Sethdh woos 209.9 | 212.6 | 184.2 | 191.9 | 176.6 | 185.2 719.4 80.8 69.6 73.0 | 146.3 | 155.1 
ae and steel Sea aw ae Peete cece eee ees 199.7 | 194.5 | 159.6 | 161.5 | 153.0 | 155.9 | 118.1 | 119.0 93.9 98.4 | 188.5 | 192.2 
ather tanning and finishing................ 185.2 | 182.3 | 174.7 | 173. 1r} 167.5 | 167.17} 72.6 | 72.7r| 68.5 | 69.2r] 126.8 | 125.87 
Lumber and millwork. ...............0. 0000. 231.7 | 229.0 | 212.4 | 209.1 | 203.6 | 201.8] 56.8] 57.0| 52.1 | 52.0 | 120.6 | 119.2 
Meat packing. ee eee eee ee ete neen scene neens 196.2 | 192.6 | 191.8 | 189.0 | 183.9 | 182.4 |.1296.8 | 128.9 | 124.3 | 126.6 | 243.2 | 243.6 
Paintendsvarniah: sien. . e20b nike ele ip Gace wees 4179.8 179.4 | 175.8 | 176.6 | 168.6 | 170.5 | 137.0 | 187.0 | 183.6 | 134.8 | 240.8 | 241.9 
Paper and pulp Bats do chin Git, & wialh adele ol Sais cave cy 177.0 | 177.0 | 164.8 | 164.2 | 158.0 | 158.5 | 111.9 | 118.4 | 104.2 | 105.1 | 184.4 | 186.2 
Paper products... .. gee tee eet e cece tenes 183.1 | 183.6 | 166.6 | 169.9 | 159.7 | 164.0 | 177.1 | 175.8 | 161.9 | 163.3 | 295.0 | 298.7 
Printing—book and job.... Lrebttondiots sho ASIEN 6 < sc 159.3 | 157.3 | 147.9 | 147.1 | 141.8 | 142.0 | 191.2 | 124.4 | 112.5 | 116.3 | 179.3 | 183.0 
Printing—news and magazine................ 161.3 | 165.5 | 146.4 | 151.0 | 140.4 | 145.8 | 122.9 | 122.1 | 111.7 | 111.5 | 179.9 | 184.4 
Rubber Sao Ate ie oh pasta exa Bcctious scaly ote Riensie B's O18 188.7 | 190.4 | 191.8 | 196.6 | 183.9 |} 189.8 | 129.0 | 123.3 | 124.0 | 127.4 | 234.0 | 242.4 
Sillband ra yonse2-sicne. SES txic cM oosh os oon 155.4 | 154.2 | 140.9 | 145.9 | 185.1 | 140.8 86.8 88.2 78.6 83..3..| 122.3 | 128.7 
Wool... wea ne shai o ahs oe eee ee eee eee e eee e eee 176.8 | 179.2 | 155.2 | 164.2 | 148.8 | 158.5 woEo 74.3 64.4 68.1 | 113.8 | 122.0 
Foundries and machine shops................. 205.1 | 204.7r| 194.4 | 197.6r} 186.4 | 190.77} 232.6 | 239.0r] 220.0 | 230.47] 452.2 | 472.3r 
p Foundries SG acreek pete eee eee eee eee 191.0 | 191.5 | 175.1 | 181.1 | 167.9 | 174.8 | 145.6 | 148.9 | 183.4 | 140.6 | 254.9 | 269.7 
2. Machines and machine tools 208.2 | 207.1 | 204.8 | 205.7 | 196.4 | 198.6 n.d. n.d. n.d n.d. n.d. n.a. 
SPER VY CQUIPMCNt.5 <6 ..5- sai fe Spieas bb ore 190.3 | 187.9r| 181.2 | 181.67} 173.7 | 175.37] nia n.a. n.a. n.d. n.a n.d. 
4. Hardware and small PALES Sa cian oicists «10 bo 211.7 | 212.1 | 202.1 | 207.7 | 193.8 | 200.5 | 194.9 | 205.0 | 186.1 | 200.7 | 393.9 | 425.8 
DROREREY NOCUCUS Sees arse is Sone cs ses 206.1 | 207.3r| 196.4 | 201.97} 188.3 | 194.97] 967.7 | 275.37} 255.1 | 267.97} 525.8 | 555.8r 
POUNDUMTRIER coer ne eee ce teen Tees 195.4 | 194.6r] 180.7 | 181.97] 173.3 | 175.6r| 144.0 | 146.67] 132.3 | 186.57] 260.2 | 266.7r 


NOTE: No basic 1928 data are available, hence no indexes are 
other woolen products, cement, petroleum refining, “27 Industries, 


with weekly income—declined 1.3% in 
April, or more than dollar earnings. 
Although slightly lower than in January 
and February, real earnings were never- 
theless higher than in any other month. 
The increase since January, 1941, has been 
29.6% and since August, 1939, it has been 
41.9%. 


HOURS PER WEEK 


The average number of hours worked 
in one week in April was 45.2, or 13% 
less than in March. This level was equaled 
in June, 1943, and January, 1944, and 
exceeded in May, September, October and 
November, 1943, as well as in February 
and March, 1944. Except for the eight 
months mentioned, the level of weekly 
hours in April was higher than during any 
other month since April, 1930 (before that 
date, the work week had been consider- 
ably longer). The work week in April was 
5 hours, or 12.4%, longer than in January, 
1941, and 7.3 hours, or 19.3%, longer than 
in August, 1939. Excepting the average 
working hours of unskilled male wage 
earners which remained unchanged from 
March to April, the length of the work 
week wes reduced for all classes of workers. 


aircraft and shipbuilding. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Employment in the twenty-five indus- 
tries was reduced 1.8% in April, the fifth 
consecutive month to show a drop. These 
declines, together with fractional losses in 
July and August, 1943, offset the effect of 
most of the gains in December, 1942, and 
those in 1943, and reduced employment 
below the December, 1942, level. March- 
to-April declines occurred in the employ- 
ment totals of both male groups of work- 
ers—the larger among unskilled workers, 
but the number of female workers in- 
creased. The total number of employed 
workers in these industries increased 
32.0% since January, 1941, 71.0% since 
August, 1939. 


MAN HOURS 


Showing the effect of reduced employ- 
ment and shorter working hours, man 
hours declined 3.1%.in April. In so doing, 
they were only slightly lower than those 
in February, 1943, but were higher than 
in any month previous to that date. The 
April, 1944, level of 132.3 (1923=100) 
was, however, 48.5% higher than in Jan- 
uary, 1941, and 104.2% above that of 
August, 1939. 


given for the following: Rayon producing, rubber tires and tubes, 


other rubber Sie woolen and worsted goods, 
footnotes on page 161, 


PAYROLLS 


Total payrolls declined 2.4% in April, 
falling below the September, 1943, level, 
although still higher than during any 
month before that date. As compared 
with payrolls in January, 1941, they have 
risen 107.8% and since August, 1939, they 
have been expanded 201.2%... 


CEMENT AND PETROLEUM 


Average hourly earnings of all wage 
earners in the cement industry rose 2.5% 
in April to $.873, a new peak level. Al- 
though longer working hours and premium 
overtime payments were principally re- 
sponsible, reduced employment of lower- 
paid unskilled workers was also a con- 
tributory factor. Hourly earnings and 
working hours of the individual classes of 
workers also rose. Weekly earnings showed. 
the effect of advances in both hourly earn- 
ings and hours per week and reached an 
average of $36.19, a gain of 4.4%. While 
they were slightly less than the average 
in October, 1943, they were greater than 
in any other month. 

-In the petroleum-refining industry, av- 
erage hourly and weekly earnings, employ- 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, MALE AND FEMALE WAGE EARNERS, APRIL, 1944 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


INpUsTRY 


Agricultural implement...................-: 
Automobile! eeinean om ee oes 
Bootrand'shoe were cre heen sc oe ine ea une: 
Chemical ayn tacte cicehciton settee a ocke ettecesaeit 

Rayonyproducing*tamr vaciek yee ce eee 
Gotton—=Northocesrm oe seit en ute canna dese 
Electrical manufacturing: ....0.... se. .00-0s- 
FUER TUTE? ae reece eat re eee 
Hosiery andtknit'goods:cenerctemer irs erte le 
Trontand steele gerne. sects sonar tneie ave eee celel one 
Leather tanning and finishing................ 
Lumbervand amillworkiecy=- nen eee 


Meatpacking) fs. art scnks 1. cea ironies ani 
Painttandsvarnisiin, scetacee ae ee ee 
Papersandy pulp sere dockins se etc 
RaAper Lod ucts Mee. wae eee ee ae 
Printing—_book and Job... 2.) se. oes ee es 
Printing—news and magazine............... 


Rub Der eee th ee ei ene ee ote 


ge Other rubber productsse reise: 
Sillgundsrayon ry. cetaee Rom oe aces Riel 
\ AACE! ce eet eer Re Ae EGOS CR REN RR er as 
1. Woolen and worsted goods.............. 
2. Other woolen products®................. 
Foundries and machine shops................. 
le POuUC ries Saree hon sco tiics neaetalne 
2. Machines and machine tools............. 
S$. Heavy, equipment! nea). questi sows sree 2 
4, Hardware and small parts............... 
SmOthersproductss Grae ac oe cen ee 


2 SPIN DUSTRIMS gre eater eaves snc coiclenis piewsos erareuedene 


See footnotes on page 161. 


ment and average hours per week all rose 
to new peak levels in April. At $1.282, 
hourly earnings were 1.3% above the 
March level. The work week averaged 
46.4 hours in April, 0.2 hours, or 0.4%, 
longer than in March; weekly earnings 
showed the effect of both of these in- 
creases, rising 1.7% to average $59.52. 


AIRCRAFT 


Longer working hours of female and 
skilled male wage earners in the aircraft 
industry served to increase the bonus 
overtime payments in April, and hourly 
earnings for these two groups of workers 
in the aircraft industry increased. Declines 
in both working hours and hourly earnings 
of unskilled male wage earners had only 
a negligible effect on the averages for all 
wage earners because they comprised only 
3.4% of the total in the industry. Hourly 
earnings of all workers advanced 0.2% in 


Aut MALE 


Average Earnings veracevelonts 


er Week per 


FEMALE 


Average Earnings Averaget Hours 


per Week per 
Wage Earner 


Hourly Weekly age Earner Hourly Weekly 
April Mar. April Mar April Mar. April Mar. April Mar. April Mar 
$1.155 |$1.150 |$54.93 |$54.51 47.5 47.4 | $936 |$ .932 |$42.28 |$42.14 45.2 45.2 
1.364 | 1.3557] 65.62 | 62.807] 48.1 46.47] 1.124 | 1.119 | 50.23 | 48.717] 44.7 43.5 
883 .874 | 37.49 | 37.18 42.5 42.6 606 .603 | 24.71 | 24.74 40.8 41.0 
1.173 | 1.169 | 53.65 | 54.07 45.7 46.3 756 743 | 32.35 | 32.19 42.8 43.3 
1.004 | 1.000 | 43.49 | 43.62r} 43.3 43.67r| 697 .694 | 27.14 | 27.217} 38.9 39.2 
827 .839 | 37.08 | 38.68 44,8 46.1 665 .672 | 26.07 | 26.82 39.2 39.9 
1.270 | 1.259 | 61.11 | 60.86 48.1 48.3 868 .863 | 37.58 | 37.76 43.3 43.8 
1.061 | 1.058 | 50.79 | 51.22 47.8 48.4 .870 .867 | 40.29 | 40.10 46.3 46.3 
1.092 | 1.113 |} 48.26 | 50.11 44.2 45.0 .680 .681 | 26.69 | 27.61 39.2 40.5 
1.211 | 1.177 | 56.07 | 56.55 46.3 48.0 911 .906 | 37.29 | 38.88 41.0 42.9 
. 920 .905r| 42.31 | 41.787} 46.0 46.27) 771 .759r| 30.25 | 30.487) 39.3 40.2r 
1.114 | 1.101 | 50.72 | 49.84 45.5 45.3 .861 .851 | 37.53 | 37.86 43.6 44.5 
.979 .961 | 49.09 | 48.49 50.1 50.4 .716 701 | 31.07 | 30721 43.4 43.1 
1.043 | 1.041 | 49.96 | 50.15 47.9 48.2 .810 .805 | 35.93 | 36.19 44.4 45 .0 
917 917 | 44.82 | 44.75 48.9 48.8 .665 .662 | 28.58 | 27.59 43.0 41.7 
.968 .968 | 44.50 | 45.16 46.0 46.7 643 .642 | 25.90 | 26.31 40.3 41.0 
1.251 | 1.240 | 54.35 | 54.20 43.4 43.7 .647 .640 | 26.64 | 26.52 41.1 41.5 
TEOVGR 2oSs i S0N13 ole 77 41.2 41.3 135 .734 | 29.12 | 29.68 39.6 40.4 
1.326 | 1.340 | 63.41 | 65.11 47.8 48.6 877 .882 | 36.33 | 37.08 41.4 42.0 
1.403 | 1.413 | 66.96 | 68.26 47.7 48.3 . 996 .999 | 40.53 | 41.21 40.7 41.3 
1.179 | 1.204 | 56.62 | 59.17 48.0 49.1 .770 .780 | 32.43 | 33.31 42.1 42.7 
.863 .860 | 39.13 | 40.62 45.3 47.2 624 .620 | 23.61 | 24.58 37.9 39.6 
. 963 .975 | 41.97 | 44.11 43.6 45 .2 .772 .787 | 30.01 | 32.14 38.8 40.8 
. 936 .954 | 40.38 | 43.09 43.1 45 .2 .788 .806 | 30.36 | 32.91 38.6 40.8 
1.000 | 1.005 | 44.21 | 45.56 44.2 45.3 743, .749 | 29.29 |. 30.60 39.4 40.8 
1.232 | 1.229r| 58.80 | 59.76r| 47.7 48.6 934 .931r| 40.84 | 41.517] 43.8 44.6r 
1.151 | 1.153 | 53.90 | 55.61 46.8 48 .2 . 884 .899 | 34.18 | 36.64 38.7 40.8 
1.203 | 1.195 | 60.16} 60.41 50.0 50.6 .889 .892 | 39.67 | 40.04 44.6 44.9 
1.310 | 1.2937] 61.82 | 61.93r]| 47.2 47.9 .989 .977r| 44.33 | 44.267] 44.8 45.3r 
1.163 | 1.173 | 55.35 | 57.19 47.6 48.8 . 849 .842 | 36.29 | 37.19 42.8 44.2 
1.220 | 1.226r}) 57.93 | 59.507] 47.5 48.5r| .959 9617] 42.09 | 43.017) 43.9 44.8 
$1.154 |$1.1487/$53.90 |1$54.10r] 46.6 47.1 |$ .739 |$ .7397r|$30.22 |$30.867] 40.7 41.5 
8 .873 |$ .852 |1$36.19 |$34.66 41.5 AQT, eae 
1.282 | 1.266 | 59.52 | 58.50 46.4 46.2 
$1.154 |$1.1487/$53.84 [854.017] 46.5 47.0 
$1.258 |$1.2557/$58.77 1$58.45r| 46.7 46.6 |$1.004 | .9987/$44.50 |$43.82r| 44.3 43.9 
1.370 | 1.345 | 62.14 | 62.94 45 4 46.8 | 1.076 | 1.034 | 46.50 | 46.35 43.2 44.8 


April and reached a new peak level of 
$1.161. This rise, together with that in 
the length of the work week, was respon- 
sible for an increase of 0.8% in weekly 
earnings of all wage earners and raised 
them also to a new peak level of $53.17 
in April. 


SHIPBUILDING 


Hourly earnings of all shipyard workers 
also rose to a new peak level in April. 
At $1.351 they exceeded those in March 
by 2.0%. However, shorter working hours 
tended to pull down weekly earnings and 
at $61.05 they were 1.2% below those of 
March and substantially below those dur- 
ing the last four months of 1943, but 
higher than in any other month. A larger 
proportion of women workers, who aver- 
aged only 43.2 hours a week as compared 
with the 45.4 hours averaged by the men, 
was largely responsible for the reduction 


in the average hours of all workers. On 
the other hand, a larger proportion of 
skilled male workers, who averaged $1.412 
for each hour of work as compared with 
only $1.003 earned by unskilled male 
workers, contributed toward the rise in 
hourly earnings. 


LABOR STATISTICS IN APRIL 


Hourly earnings rose 0.4% in April and 
averaged $1.057. They were 5.9% higher 
than in April, 1943, and 79.2% above the 
average for 1929. 

Weekly earnings averaged $48.09 in 
April, or 0.7% less than in March. They 
have risen 6.8% since April, 1943, and 
68.4% since 1929. 

“Real” weekly earnings declined 1.3% 
in April but exceeded the levels of April, 
1943, by 6.2% and of 1929 by 61.7%. 

Hours per week at 45.2 in April were 
0.6 hours, or 1.3%, lower than in March, 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED AND SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED MALE WAGE EARNERS, APRIL, 1944 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


UNSKILLED SKILLED AND SEMI-8KILLED 
Average Earnings Average Earnings 
InpustRy pSeroee oe 3 Average Hours 
per Week per Week 
Hourly Weekly Wage Earner Hourly Weekly Wage ‘Earner 
April Mar. April Mar. April Mar April Mar. April Mar. April Mar. 
Agri i , " ¢ S 
Ae MPleMenU scene eM aes. eae $ 946 $ .937 /$45.51 |$44.30 | 48.1 47.3 |$1.185 |$1.179 |$56.23 |8$55.92 | 47.5 | 47.4 
fy mi TG a ee teer op, Ret EIR cor RCC e RE a ae 132 1.130 52.92 | 51.04r) 46.8 45 .27r| 1.393 | 1.382 | 67.26 | 64.28r) 48.3 46.5r 
Che aad HOC. sees sesso eeeseeeseeesssse. 461] 464 | 19.87 | 20.85 | 48.0] 48.9] .900| .890 | 88.18 | 87.83 | 42.4) 42.5 
inlet a te SSRI See SI TS SR ee a .950 942 | 43,86 | 43.44 46 .2 46.1 | 1.240 | 1.287 | 56.59 | 57.30 45.6 46.3 
Se ee Sy Sth. Ga RO ee ee - 803 792 | 34. 59 33 .89r 43 ‘ 1 42 .8r) 1.030 | 1.027 | 44.63 | 44.917} 43.3 43.7r 
N—North.... 5. SRG nom gia ae ecin 743 745 | 33.46 | 34.21 45.0 45.9 .872 .889 | 38.99 | 41.01 44.7 46.1 
= Be eee ictaring LEER en ee 895 .889 | 41.91 | 41.44 | 46.8] 46.6 | 1.319 | 1.307 | 63.67 | 63.48 | 48.3] 48.6 
urniture®. . Rates ee eee eset eee eee eens 845 .8388 | 39.17 | 39.73 46.4 47.4 | 1.102 | 1.101 | 53.04 | 53.51 48.1 48.6 
Hosieryand knit goods’. Ke.2) AL hb. 745 .745 | 35.08 | 35.06 | 47.1 47.1 | 1.126 | 1.149 | 49.46 | 51.51 | 43.9] 44.8 
Bran MVE MCRD me pec eax Ewe wns Feces 929 | .903 | 41.97 | 41.58] 44.4] 46.1 | 1.264 | 1.229 | 59.03 | 59.53 | 46.7| 48.4 
Leather tanning and finishing................ 686 | .6857| 30.89 | 31.227] 45.0] 45.67] .995| .975r| 46.08 | 45.20r| 46.3] 46.3 
Lumber and millwork....................... 799 | .789 | 34.59 | $2.93 | 43.3] 41.7 | 1.206 | 1.190 | 55.73 | 55.93 | 46.2| 46.4 
Meat packing...............................| .808 | .799 | 39.88 | 40.06 | 49.3] 50.2 | 1.054 | 1.038 | 53.25 | 52.50| 50.5] 50.6 
Paint andovartishoheehi con... 20k ci .acs. ‘845 | .887 | 39.98 | 39.42 | 47.3 | 47.1 | 1.126] 1.196 | 54.18 | 54.77| 48.1| 48.7 
Paneraad walawserccn cet erik 762 | .765 | 36.12 | 35.53 | 47.4| 46.5 | .980] .980| 48.54 | 48.82 | 49.51 49.8 
Papaepprodueee ene gc Sonne sreanbon ‘741 | .747 | 31.96 | 31.72 | 42.2] 42.5 | 1.049 | 1.048 | 49.78 | 50.66 | 47.5 | 48.4 
Printing—book and job...................... .866 | .853 | 37.92 | 37.43 | 43.8] 43.9 | 1.341 | 1.333 | 58.15 | 58.21] 43.4] 43.7 
Printing—news and magazine............... 775 812 | 29.64 | 30.97 | 38.2] 38.2 | 1.336 | 1.374 | 56.25 | 58.09 | 42.1] 42.3 
Rubber....... ea be ee 141 +-1.086 | 55.61 | 52.35 | 48.8] 48.2 | 1.932 | 1.346 | 63.66 | 65.43| 47.8| 48.6 
1. Rubber tires and tubes.................. .1382 | 1.1386 | 54.79 | 54.41 48 4 Ae | ese eso EG Sie 68a67. 47.7 48.3 
2) Other rubber products: pec cons covers cicero 761 765 | 38.76 | 38.24 | 50.9| 50.0 | 1.185 | 1.210 | 56.86 | 59.45 | 48.0] 49.1 
Vico eee er ee a een Re .789 .795 | 33.31 | 34.88 42.2 43.9 | 1.044 | 1.060 | 46.16 48.66 44.2 45.9 
1. Woolen and worsted goods.............. 802 .808 | 32.92 | 34.71 | 41.1] 42.9 | 1.019 | 1,044 | 45.35 | 48.77 | 44.5] 46.7 
2. Other woolen products®................. .760 762 | 34.30 | 35.81] 45.1| 46.4 | 1.071 | 1.078 | 47.03 | 48.53 | 43.9| 45.0 
Foundries and machine shops.................|  .975 9707] 46.08 | 46.447] 47.3 | 47.9r} 1.269 | 1.2657) 60.64 | 61.687) 47.8] 48.7 
rr Foundries eh $56 get Sobacucieaas oem . 933 .934 | 43.32 | 44.29 46 4 47.4 | 1.210 | 1.213 | 56.84 | 58.76 47.0 48.5 
2. Machines and machine tools............. 006 .992 | 50.29 | 50.34 |] 50.0] 50.8 | 1.232 | 1.226 | 61.65 | 61.96 | 50.0| 50.5 
BS EPEAT Vi CCI PINION Gee, Go Mcreccicgnss eis oye RNAS Sos 987 977 | 45.42 | 45.467] 46.0] 46.5 | 1.348 | 1.3297) 63.77 | 63.87r) 47.3 | 48.1 
4. Hardware and small parts............... 927 .930 | 44.51 | 45.16 | 48.0 | 48.5 | 1.213 | 1.294 | 57.62 | 59.73 | 47.5 | 48.8 
Pee LUEr NrOGUCLS S ce ee ce See os Ce ccd kele as .995 .993r) 46.79 | 47.067] 47.0 | 47.47] 1.245 | 1.2527) 59.20 | 60.907) 47.6) 48.77 
BAL SANTEE eee, i a tS $ .889 |$ .8827r/$40.70 |$40.44r) 45.7 45.77r]$1.216 |$1.2107|857.04 |$57.347| 46.8 47.3 
Cement........ ete eee eet eee eee ene Tees $ .769 |$ .752 |$32.89 |$30.89 42.7 41.1 |$ .887 |$ .867 |$36.63 |$35.22 41.3 40.6 
Petrolemmirehning oe see eee coe ih. Sek 2 974 .961 | 42.64 | 41.02 | 43.8] 42.7 | 1.313 | 1.298 | 61.39 |-60.52 | 46.7] 46.6 
DENINDUSTREMS eee ee eer eee ok $ .889 |$ .882r/$40.65 |$40.36r| 45.6 45.7 1$1.215 |$1.208 |$56.95 |$57.217r] 46.8 | 47.3 
Aircraft. Se ne oe Oar oe ee es Oe B1.065 |$1.102r}$46.48 |$48.837r) 43.7 44.3 |$1.268 |$1.2647/$59.49 |859.03r} 46.9 46.7 
Siphiidiigaen eee ie ete ees ee as 1.003 .993 | 44.49 | 45.39 44.4 45.7 | 1.412 | 1.387 | 64.18 | 65.06 45.5 46.9 


NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash payments only and do 
not take into consideration the value of such wage equivalents as re- 
duced or free house rents or other special services rendered by the 
company to employees. Various forms of wage equivalents are in use in 
industrial establishments in many localities, but the part which they 
play as compensation for work performed cannot be taken into account 


in a study of this character. 


1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 


tion and THe CONFERENCE Boarb. 


2Based on data collected by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. and 
Tue CONFERENCE Boarp. For revised series see pp. 124-126, May issue. 
3Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture. 
4Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute and 
Beginning January, 1944, average weekly 


Tue ConrERENCE Boarp. 


and 3.1 hours, or 6.4%, below the 1929 
average. They were, however, 0.3 hours, 
or 0.7%, more than in April, 1943. 

Employment fell off 1.8% in April. At 
144.0 (1923=100) , employment was 2.5% 
lower than the April, 1943, average and 
42.6% above that of 1929. 

Man hours were reduced 3.1% in April 


5Principally rugs. 


earnings and average hours per week are derived from the average 
number of wage earners and are not strictly comparable with those 
for previous months which were derived from the total number of 
wage earners in one week. 


8Silk and rayon industry not included, as adequate data for unskilled 
and skilled groups are not available for this industry. 


™Not strictly-comparable with those for previous months because of 


a change in sample. 


rRevised. 


and averaged 1.9% less than a year be- 
fore. Since 1929 they have risen 33.4%. 
Payrolls declined 2.4% in April but re- 
mained 4.2% above the average for April, 
1943, and 140.0% more than in 1929. 
Reductions in employment in the last 
five months coupled with reduced working 
hours in April served to offset most of 


alndexes of “real” earnings are based upon Tam CONFERENCE Boarp’s 
indexes of the cost of living in the United States on prewar budgets. 
n.a.Not available for publication; included in total indexes. 


the gains made in 1943, and total man 
hours declined to a level lower than in 
any other month since January, 1943. 
Similarly, payrolls fell below the Septem- 
ber, 1943, level as average weekly earnings 
and employment declined. 
Eruet B. Dunn 
Division of Labor Statistics 
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Earnings and Hours in the Gas and Electricity 
Industries, July, 1943, and January, 1944: 


VERAGE hourly and weekly earnings 
A of all wage earners in the produc- 
tion and distribution of gas and electricity 
rose to new peak levels for the country as 
a whole in January, 1944. Despite high- 
er living costs, “real” earnings of these 
workers also rose to new high levels. 

Dollar weekly earnings were higher in 
January in both industries in all regions. 


6.7% for unskilled workers. In addition, 
the more highly paid skilled workers com- 
prised a slightly larger portion of all 
workers in January, 1944, than they had 
in July, 1943. In the case of semi-skilled 


and skilled workers, wage-rate increases ° 


and longer working hours, with larger pre- 
mium overtime payments, brought a rise 
in hourly earnings. An increase in the hour- 


June, 1944 


below the country-wide average. The in- 
creases of 4.5% in the Middle West as 
compared with only 3.5% in the East 
served to raise hourly earnings in the 
Middle West above those in the East. 


Higher Weekly Earnings 


Weekly earnings rose even more than 
hourly earnings in January, showing the 
effect of longer working hours as well as 
higher hourly earnings. The United States 
average of $44.68 was 6.4% above the 
July, 1943, level. The rise in the weekly 
earnings of unskilled workers was 6.4% 


TABLE 1: EARNINGS AND FIQURS IN PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF GAS AND ELECTRICITY, BY SKILL 


Atu Wace Earners 


JULY, 1943, AND JANUARY, 1944 


Source: Tur CONFERENCE Boarp 


UNSKILLED 


Semi-SKILLED AND SKILLED 


Average Ind , 1923 =100 Average End Average Tad 
Date and Region | Average | Average te ae Average | Average ese 1923-100 Average | Average Hours 1923 = 100 
ourly Weekly Week ’ ; Hourly | Weekly Week Hourly eekly Week ees 
Earn- ey er [Hourly Earnings Weekly Earnings|| Earn- Earn- per. | Hourly | Weekly Earn- Earn- = Hourly | Weekly 
ings ings Be SS oe eT ings ings Wage | Earn- | Earn- aes ue Wese Earn- | Earn- 
Earner | Actual | Real | Actual | Real | Earner | ings ings Earner | ings ings 
Gas 
July, 1943 1 
United States...| $.952 |$42.017r] 43.8 |178.3 |173.4 |161.47/157.07]| $.7657|$33.067| 43.2 |170.47/159.27])| $.990 |$43.48 | 43.9 |172.5 | 148.5 
Wastes ess, .966 | 41.17 | 42.6 a a a a .480'| 33.21 | 42:3 a a 1.001 | 42.74 | 42.7 a a 
South. . ..| .807 | 37.09 | 46.0 a a a a .565 | 24.16 | 42.8 a a .898 | 42.53 | 47.4 a a 
Middle West. .| .959 | 43.21 | 45.1 a a a a .800 | 35.99 | 45.0 a a 986 | 44.44 | 45.1 a a 
Far West..... 1.0187} 48.597] 47.7 a a a a .952r| 44.907} 47.1 a a || 1.031 | 49.32 | 47.8 a a 
January, 1944 
United States...| .989 | 44.68 | 44.6 [185.2 {178.2 |171.6 |165.2 .816 | 35.16 | 43.1 |181.7 |169.3 || 1.023 | 45.95 | 44.9 |178.2 | 157.0 
East. . 1.000 | 43.70 | 43.7 a a a a .873 | 37.42 | 42.9 a a 1.024 | 44.87 | 43.8 a a 
South Stee ca ae .863 | 40.53 | 46.9 a a a a ,601p2523F | 4221 a a -963 | 47.28 | 49.1 a a 
Middle West. .| 1.002 | 44.97 | 44.9 a a a a .828 | 36.15 | 43.6 a a 1.030 | 46.41 | 45.1 a a 
Far West..... 1.097 | 53.73 | 49.0 a a a a .999 | 47.09 | 47.1 a a 1.116 | 55.03 | 49.3 a a 
Electricity 
July, 1943 
United States. . sity 087 |$47.87 | 43.9 [178.2 |173.3 |161.9 |157.5 || $.775 |$83.54 | 43.3 |162.5 |163.3 |$1.147 |$50.42 | 44.0 /180.1 | 159.0 
1 OCT) ines ee Se 1.121 | 48.84 | 43.6 a a a a .846 | 36.36 | 43.0 a a 1.164 | 50.80 | 43.6 a a 
South a eaneneon he .980 | 43.47 | 44.4 a a a a 626 | 27.10 | 43.3 a a 1.089 | 48.80 | 44.8 a a 
Middle West..} 1.110 | 48.38 | 43.6 a a a a .861 | 36.90 | 42.9 a a 1.151 | 50.33 | 48.7 a a 
Far West..... 1.117 | 50.80 | 45.5 a a a a .763 | 85.94 | 47.1 a a || 1.187 | 58.63 | 45.2 a a 
January, 1944 
United States...| 1.106 | 49.06 | 44.0 |181.3 |174.5 |166.0 |159.8 813 | 35.41 | 43.6 |170.4 |172.4 || 1.165 | 51.36 | 44-1 ]182.9 | 1b 
[ : A F : ; x j - 3 z 61. 
Bast. iin ota 1.149 | 50.02 | 43.5 a a a a .908 | 39.45 | 43.4 a a 1.188 | 51.76 | 43.6 a es 
BOwth .ceiie eis .978 | 43.92 | 44.9 a a a a .641 | 27.87 | 43.5 a a || 1.083 | 49.29 | 45.5 a a 
Middle West. .| 1.141 | 49.48 43.4 a a a a .897 | 38.48 | 42.9 a a 1.180 | 51.27 | 43.4 a a 
Far West..... 1.184 | 53.23 | 46.9 a a a a .791 | 37.62 | 47.6 a a 1.212 | 56.74 | 46.8 a a 


Nor: This table brings up to ye Agured published in The Conference Board Management Record, December, 1943, p. 488, 


a1928 data not available. 


Hourly earnings declined in the electricity 
industry in the South but rose in all the 
other regions; as they also increased in the 
gas industry in all regions. 
GAS 

Average hourly earnings of all wage 
earners. in the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of gas rose 3.9% to a new peak of 
$.989 in January. This change resulted 
from increases in hourly earnings of 3.38% 
for semi-skilled and skilled workers and of 


ly earnings of unskilled workers, despite a 
fractional decline in working hours, re- 
flected wage-rate increases and a slight re- 
duction in employment. 


Of the four principal regions of the 
country, the largest advance in hourly 
earnings was 7.8% in the Far West, where 
hourly earnings continued higher than in 
any other region of the country. Despite 
a rise of 6.9% in the six months’ period, 
hourly earnings in the South remained well 


and in those of skilled workers, 5.7%. The 
largest advance was 10. 6% in the Far 
West, followed by 9.3% in the South, 
6.1% in the East and 4.1% in the Middle 
West. Shorter working hours in the Middle 
West partly offset the effect of the rise 
in hourly earnings in that region. 
“Real” weekly earnings rose to a new 
peak level for workers in the gas indus- 
try. At 165.2 (19283=100), they exceeded 
real weekly earnings in July, 1943, by 
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TABLE 2: EARNINGS AND HOURS IN PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF GAS AND ELECTRICITY 
BY JOB CLASSIFICATION, JULY, 1943, AND JANUARY, 1944 


Source: Tue Conrerence Boarp 
GAS ELECTRICITY 
UNSKILLED Semi-SKILLED AND SKILLED UNSKILLED Semr-SKILLED AND SKILLED 
Date cel 
Average Average Avera 
Average Average | Hours per| Average | Average | H er || A 2 me 
wor y Weekly Week per Hourly Weekly Week Lees Hour e Weake Wen per Hoa Wescke Wen ea 
arnings | Earnings Wage Earnings | Earnings Wage Earnings | Earnings Wage Earnings | Earnings Wage 
Earner Earner Earner Earner 
a Inside Production 
July, 1943 | 8.768 | $34.04 44.3 8.971 | $49 | 
ata ceahakate arenes katte alate . 768 : ‘ 8. 43.35 44.7 $.781 | $35.31 45.2 $1.116 | $49.75 44, 
January, BOS Se Se icecicen ke bss .815 36.84 45 2 1.018 47.45 46.6 .807 36.65 45.4 1.141 51.51 45.2 
Inside Maintenance 
SS SS SS a a a a ee ee ee ee ee 
zat, HET te haga emai ye Oy I ca | $.828 | $33.35 40.3 $1.053 | $45.09 42.8 | $.805 | $33.60 41.7 $1.158 | $50.78 43.8 
QHUBTY SIOSE eS SSeS. oes: . 966 38.96 40.3 1.078 47.02 43.6 .876 37.10 42.3 1.190 52.91 44.5 
Outside 
SS SS Se Se a ee a re ee es eee See 2 
MO pA OSS Fe jena niacin te $.726r| $31.97r| 44.0 $.975 | $42.77 43.9 $.725 | $30.61 42.2 $1.174 | $50.94 43.4 
wanUdry, 1944 o.oo nee Af 43) 31.20 43.0 1.002 44.16 44.1 .738 30.94 41.9 1.181 50.28 42.6 
Nore: This table brings up to date figures published in The Conference Board Management Record, December, 1943, p. 489. rRevised. 


5.2%, despite a rise of 1.1% in the cost 
of living. Since January, 1941, real week- 
ly earnings have increased 16.7%. 

The average work week for all wage 
earners in the gas industry in the United 
States was increased 0.8 hours, or 1.8%, 
from July, 1943, to January, 1944. Aver- 
age working hours of skilled workers rose 
1 hour, or 2.3%, in the period, while those 
of unskilled workers followed the seasonal 
pattern and declined 0.2%. With the ex- 
ception of the Middle West, where work- 
ing hours were 0.4% shorter, the average 
work week of all wage earners was 
lengthened in all regions of the country. 


ELECTRICITY 


Wage earners engaged in the generation 
and distribution of electricity received an 
average of $1.106 an hour in January, 
1944. The earnings on this basis were 
higher than during any other month since 
these surveys were begun. Since July, 
when they were $1.087, they have risen 
1.7%. 
ceived by both unskilled, and semi-skilled 
and skilled workers in January. Wage- 
rate increases and longer working hours 
with additional premium payments were 
the principal contributory factors. 


Hourly Earnings Up 

Hourly earnings rose in every region ex- 
cept the South. The largest increase of 
2.8% occurred in the Middle West and 
brought these earnings to a level of $1.141. 
A slightly smaller advance of 2.5% raised 
hourly earnings in the East to $1.149, the 
highest for any region in the country. The 


Higher hourly earnings were re- 


increase in the six months’ period in the 
Far West was 1.5%. In the South in- 
creased employment was reflected in a 
decline of 0.2% in hourly earnings. 

Weekly earnings of wage earners in the 
electricity industry rose 2.5% in January 
to a new peak of $49.06. The increase was 
affected by rises of 5.6% in the weekly 
earnings of the smaller group of unskilled 
workers and 1.9% in those of semi-skilled 
and skilled workers. 

Higher weekly earnings were received 
by wage earners in every region. The larg- 
est increase of 4.8% occurred in the Far 
West where weekly earnings averaged 
$53.23, the highest in the country. A rise 
of 2.4% in the East brought weekly earn- 
ings to $50.02, and one of 2.3% raised 
earnings in the Middle West to $49.48. 
The smallest rise of 1.0% occurred in the 
South, where hourly earnings were more 
than 10% below the country-wide aver- 
age. 

Real weekly earnings for electricity 
workers rose 1.5%, despite the increase in 
living costs that occurred over this period. 
Since January, 1941, such earnings have 
advanced 9.8%. 

An increase of 0.1 hours in the length of 
the work week brought the average num- 
ber of hours worked to 44.0 a week, which 
was higher than during any other month 
since July, 1933. Longer hours of work 
in the Far West and South were only 
partly offset by declines in hours worked 
in the East and Middle West. The coun- 
try-wide averages for unskilled, and semi- 
skilled and skilled workers were also high- 
er than they had been for many years. 


While payroll data for women workers 
were collected, women represented so small 
a portion of all workers that separate aver- 
ages for them are not shown in the accom- 
panying tables. Data applicable to them, 
however, are included in the averages 
shown. In the manufacture and distri- 
bution of gas, only 0.3% of all workers 
were women and in electricity only 0.6% 
of all workers were women. In general, 
their working hours and average weekly 
earnings were lower than those for any 
of the male groups. Their hourly earnings 
were slightly higher than those of outside 
unskilled men. 

Erne, B. Dunn 
Division of Labor Statistics 


Anniversary Present 

Recently, A. G. Spalding & Brothers, 
Inc., adopted a plan of recognizing service 
of employees who have been with the com- 
pany twenty-five years or more. A $25 
war bond is given at the close of the 
twenty-fifth year, and a similar award is 
granted for each additional five years of 
service. 

When the plan was started, 169 em- 
ployees had service records of twenty- 
five years or more. Their combined service 
with the company totaled 5,365 years. 


Celebrating Birthdays 
When an employee has a birthday, the 
Vendo Company, Kansas City, Missouri, 
gives him the day off with pay. This priv- 
ilege applies only to members of the or- 
ganization who have a service record of at 
least ninety days. 
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Cost of Living in May 


the United States rose 0.3% in May. 
Tur ConrereNcE Boarp’s index, at 104.4 
(1923=100) , was 0.2% higher than a year 
ago, 21.4% above January, 1941 (base 


i IVING costs on a wartime budget in 


except housing and fuel and light which 
showed no change. Rents were last sur- 
veyed in April, 1944, and will be next 
surveyed in July. In the intervening 
months it is assumed they have remained 


Cost of Living in the United States 


Source: 


Tue CONFERENCE BoarbD 


Index Numbers, 1923=100 


120 


ALL ITEMS 
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Pear | 
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ALL ITEMS INCLUDE FUEL ANO LIGHT 


CLOTHING 


Items of the sundries group rose 0.4% 
as a whole, largely because of the inclusion 
of annual surveys in some cities which re- 
flected increases in the cost of medical and 
dental services and haircuts. 

The purchasing value of the 1923 dollar 
declined from 96.1 cents in April to 95.8 
cents in May, which compares with 96.0 
cents a year earlier. 


Individual City Surveys 


From April 15 to May 15, total living 
costs rose in forty-nine of sixty-three in- 
dustrial cities surveyed by THe Conrer- 
ENCE Boarp. These increases ranged from 
0.1% in Denver, Evansville, Fall River, 
Joliet, Lewistown (Pennsylvania), and 
Youngstown, to 1.3% in Indianapolis. In 
six other cities, Houston, Macon, Omaha, 
Parkersburg (West Virginia), Pittsburgh 
and St. Paul, no change occurred, while in 
eight other cities, Dayton, Cincinnati, 
Richmond, Louisville, St. Louis, Toledo, 
Roanoke and Erie, declines were noted. 
The median change was +0.3% and took 
place in Akron, Boston, Des Moines, Du- 
luth, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Philadel- 
phia, Rochester and Wausau (Wisconsin) . 

Compared with a year previous, total 
living costs rose in twenty-four cities, re- 
mained the same in two others, Akron and 


1929 i934 1939 1944 1936 1937 1938 ©=1939-Ss«1940=s1941 194219431944 : 
Cleveland, and declined in thirty-seven 
month of the Little Steel formula), and the same. Food costs advanced the most others. The increases ranged from 0.1% 


12.4% greater than in November, 1941, 
the month before Pearl Harbor. Since the 
beginning of the war in Europe the rise 
in the cost of living has been 24.3%. 
From April 15 to May 15 all major com- 
ponents of the index recorded increases, 


during the month, 0.5%, as a result of 
seasonal rises in fresh fruits and fresh 
vegetables, particularly in potatoes. 
Clothing prices were up 0.4%, to a new 
high of 92.3, reflecting scattered but small 
rises in both men’s and women’s clothing. 


in Omaha to 2.4% in Sacramento; and the 
decreases from 4.4% in Youngstown to 
0.1% in Los Angeles and in Roanoke. 


Heten S. Hii 
Division of Labor Statistics 


COST OF LIVING ON WARTIME BUDGETS IN THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 


Weighted Clothing Fuel and Light A 
Date Average of Food Housing! Sundries ower 
All Items Total Men's Women’s Total? Electricity Gas Dollar 


Index Numbers, 1923=100 


Tih a ae 104.2 | 115.8a| 90.8 88.5 98.2 78.7 92.6 67.3 94.9 | 106.7 96.0 
Tanewee Ao a 104.3 | 115.8 90.8 88.6 98.3 78.9 92.5 67.3 94.9 | 107.1 95.9 
DilyePon sk te 103.1 | 112.4 90.8 88.9 98.5 79.3 92.5 67.2 94.6 | 107.2 97.0 
Messi hanes. ad Sonn. vce 102.8 | 111.4 90.8 89.3 99.1 79.5 92.6 67.2 94.6 | 107.3 97.3 
September.............. 103.1 | 112.0 | 90.8 | 89.8 | 99.5 80.1 92.6 67.2 94.6 | 107.4 | 97.0 
October tee Ow P 103.7 | 112.6 90.8 90.6 99.7 81.4 92.7 67.2 94.6 | 108.6 96.4 
Novensberiscccc.e000sc 103.7 | 119.1 90.8 90.9 | 100.0 81.7 93.1 67.2 94.6 | 109.1 96.4 
Décombersic. vee. conte 103.9 | 111.9 90.8 91.1 | 100.2 81.9 94.9 67.2 94.6 | 110.0 96.2 

W94deDanvary. sis. .s case 103.9 | 111.1 90.8 91.2 | 100.4 82.0 95.1 67.0 94.6 | 110.5 96.2 
February............... 103.4 | 109.6 90.8 91.6 | 101.0 82.1 96.0 67.0 94.6 | 110.6 96.7 
Rata poe carte 103.4 | 109.2 90.8 91.7 | 101.2 82.2 95.3 67.0 94.6 | 11.5 96.7 
Mgt oe oo hee a 104.1 | 110.16] 90.8 91.9 | 101.6 82.2 95.3r| 67.0 94.6 | 112.8 96.1 
i) eae 104.4 | 110.%¢| 90.8 92.3 | 101.8 82.8 95.3 67.0 94.6 | 113.2 95.8 

Percentage Changes 
April 1944 to May 1944...... | +0;5 9 (eat 08 a a +0.4 | +0.2 |. 40.7 0 0 es Bes 
May 1943 to May 1944..... 40.2 fi 0 | fA Soles Tel theo 48D -0.4 | 4 oe ene 


Since October, 1943; data on housing collected quarterly, January 15, April 15, Jul 
15, and October 15. It is assumed no change has occurred pares Apel 15, 1944, a 
2Includes fuel as well as electricity and gas. 


aBased on food price indexes of Taz Conrmr 
bBased on food price indexes for April 13, 1944. poege per iMay, Ui21 068, 
cBased on food price indexes for May 15, 1944. rRevised 


COST OF LIVING IN 60 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS 


Source: Tus Conrerence Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 
Index Numbers P 
i Jan, 1980 =100 Changes Tans 1989 2100 foeeel 
' April 1944 | May 1943 Crry nT ay 1945 
May 1944 | April 1944] May 1943 to to May 1944 | April 1944 | May 1943 tae “é ha 
May 1944 | May 1944 May 1944 | May 1944 
Akron Chicago 
vee ero. Anya eaaeae 147.6 146.7 157.4 +0.6 —§ 2 Food. Mbeaieiatece ore osteo 142.7 142.2 147.0 +0.4 =o. 9 
cee Senco AROS ete at 113.7 113.7 0 0 Housing! Shellie © acerchsists 105.8 105.8 105.5 0 +0.3 
Ful eye ‘i HES apa 124.5 121.4 +0.3 +2.9 Clothing. . “peu vane: Sabin 129.0 128.6 I ORS +0.3 +5.3 
= 3h ae staal et PAE he UES lh a Be +0.7 +0.6 | Fuel and light....... 98.9 98.9 97.6 0 +1.3 
ee urnishings..... 118.4 118.4 118.4 0 0 | Housefurnishings....} 125.2 | 125.2 124.7 0 +0.4 
Ti a a i 118.7] 118.7] 109.7 0 +8, | Sundries............ 16,2 (116.3 |, (1@-1 |) 0.1 1,9 + 807 
Weighted ‘Totalice ., 126.4 126.0 126.4 +0.3 0 Weighted Total....| 123.2 123.0 ieee +0.2 +0.4 
Atlanta Cincinnati 
Mood, A SSR rpaen 148.5 HOO Tracey @ sie 135.9 | 140.3] 144.2 =3 1 -5.8 
OOS ei =- so. s 99.2 Housing emacs 100.9} 100.9] 100.9 0 0 
BOIS es ae ed 195.7 Clothing) 6... - 0°. 135.5 | 184.9| 198.1]/ 40.4] +5.8 
Fuel and light........ 112.7 Fuel and light....... 106.0 | 106.0] 103.6 0 +2.3 
Housefurnishings..... 119.6 Housefurnishings....| 124.5 | 124.5} 124.1 0 +0.3 
SUNGTIOS Stok oe 114.7 Slundriesta, sinc ae 112) 1 111.9 107.9 +0.2 +3.9 
a a eee ee ee ee 
Weighted Total..... 123.6 Weighted Total 121.2 | 122.5| 121.9|} -1.1| 0.6 
Cleveland 
1s SN 149.1 WOOd seis tine tie tres ae 6 
Howaag’.s 02. <<, 103.2 Housing............ 7 
Glathing,-teosoe 128.6 Clothing? viet orcs de ns 9 
Fuel and light........ 107.9 Fuel and light....... 5 
Housefurnishings ..... 137.5 Housefurnishings. ... no, 
Sundriesig.. scene 2k 121.6 Sundriesy.7.eyeje ae ar A 
Weighted Total... . 128.4 Weighted Total 8 
Birmingham 
Lo eee 151.3 | 148.8 =) )) Nine Bergin ipetonion 
Housing" se ae SSS 105.7 105.7 : QO | Housing’............ 
Clothmg tan. 8. 130.1 129.2 : : +4.8 settee eee ees 
Fuel and light........ 103.7 | 103.3 +3.6 | Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings. .... 117.8 | 117.8 0 | Housefurnishings. ... 
Sundries oe Crna. 2. 4 118.5 | 118.5 +7.0 | Sundries............ +3.1 
Weighted Total.:...| 125.9 | 125.1 ; +1.8| Weighted Total... 70.2 
Boston Dayton 
Food tosh eo ee 134.6 | 184.1 its | BK: ba ears a6 140.7] 143.1] 153.5 -8.3 
Housmp’- 4... 3.5; 103.5 | 103.5 —0.1-} Housing’............ 105.9 | 105.9} 105.1 +0.8 
Cnthuig. 2 198.1] 197.7 32, 4c Clothing). os cane e 122.8 | 122.5 | 121.5 +1.1 
Fuel and light.......- 193.1] 193.1 +1.9 | Fuel and light....... 105.6 | 105.6 | 103.9 +1.6 
Housefurnishings. .... 12995 | 1995 0 | Housefurnishings....) 128.5 | 128.5] 127.5 +0.8 
Sundries ek ac * S. 5 115.9] 114.8 EL Sarai s OUNCLES Ne eitaet ois: 116.0 | 115.9] 107.2 +8.2 
Weighted Total..... 122.0 121.6 2. 
Bridgeport 
Lats OS as eS oe 138.4 136.5 
Housing"! Sea... esa 106.5 | 106.5 
Clothing 5 Segcmvsie oes 2 128.6 | 128.3 
Fuel and light........ 120.2 | 119.5 
Housefurnishings..... 126.5 | 126.4 
Sundries fet). ta00.4-2 126.8 | 126.7 
Weighted Total..... 126.1 125.4 


eC ee 


ec a (Cle wwe ce 66 6 


ok atoms dak : eR ee eee paar e Aes 
Fuel and light........ 109.4 Fuel and light....... é : 
Bi otcreaikiics areas 130.9 Housefurnishings....| 126.8 | 126.8 +2.4 
Sundriesyaeat sitieeieiet 112.5 Sundriesqonmace aoe 114.7 | 113.5 +3.4 
Weighted Total..... 123.5 Weighted Total... 

Chattanooga 
Rood tte o 2b sises pas 154.2 | 153.07} 156.8]| 40.8 | -1.7 | Food............... ae 
Housings stise.c. doe 103.3 .2 | Housing4......... ae 
Clothiig. tetas. cid 122.6 SU S| Pee SES! ben eareesees See 
Fuel and light........ 99.9 +0.8 +9.9 | Fuel and light....... ana 
Housefurnishings.....| 121.5 : 0 _ © | Housefurnishings.... 3 
Sundries............. 113.7 3 BOE |g SUNGKI Cs sess teteveis (ont +6. 


Weighted Total.....| 125.0 
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COST OF LIVING IN 60 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS (Continued) 


Source: Tur Conrrrence Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Index Numbers Percentage 
iene eee Jan., 1939 =100 Changes 
Cirr April 1944 | May 1943 ; April 1944] May 1943 
i ‘ May 1943 t t 
May 1944 | April 1944 | May 1943 ne oe te isd May 1944 | April 1944 | May May 1 Pi May 19 44 
| —EEEE, 
Duluth Indianapolis 
Food. 4.2 aatns ogame 183.7%] 189.1 | 148.11). 0x00 R-0.7 |i Rocd. gad vnes.e met « 142.4 aR ae 
Housing"... #5. .4-8. 100.2 | 100.2] 100.1 0 40,1 | Housing’............ 107.9 Ne oe 
Clothing: 26-49. den 135.6 | 134.5] 124.5] 40.8 | +8.9 | Clothing............ 125.2 ie ire 
Fuel and light........ 107.3 107.1 105.4 +0.2 +1.8 | Muel and light....... Hes aie rear 
Housefurnishings. .... 138.4} 188.4 | 129.7 0 +6.7 125.2 +0. Oe 
Sundries.) ou5 f 00. oot LITO) ed 0 Ose dt. 7 0 aol Me [poundries teat sete ot 117.3 0 +4. 
Weighted Total..... 120.2 119.9 123.2 +0.3 -2.4 | Weighted Lotal..... 9 
Erie, Pa. 
Hoodie. pyc eee 149.0 151.4 sie Nek OO usvateronsinte ete oteie.s 1 6 
lousinghe eee ee 109.9 | 109.9 0 >} Housing's. 5: 7... 6-1 2 eB 
Clothing erg. .en a ee 138.1 | 136.0 +3.3 Bie epee 5 ‘ yf +9. 
Fuel and light........ 118.5 | 118.5 +3.5 | Fuel and light....... 109.8 | 109.8 +0.9 
Housefurnishings. .... 130.1] 130.1 +0.2 | Housefurnishings....| 123.5 | 123.5 +2.2 
Sundries...........4. 122.4 | 122.5 +8.1 | Sundries............ 121.9 | 121.9 47.4 
Weighted Total....}| 129.4] 130.0 -1.3 | Weighted Total..... +0.5 
Fall River 
Food soa: -e ccs Sone 2 134.4] 134.2 AL 2 [pRood irae cma somes 3 : 1] 41.2 plied 
Housing prmexes se. 104.3 | 104.3 Om Housing*s a... eee 98.0 98.0 98.0 0 0 
Glothing ss.) ae 134.1 133.6 = 10 StlaC lothing mere 128.2 | 127.7r| 123.8 +0.4 +3.6 
Fuel and light........ 117.0 117.0 +1.2 | Fuel and light....... 104.9 105.3 101.6 —0.4 +3.2 
Housefurnishings..... 115.0 115.0 +0.6 | Housefurnishings....| 135.0 135.1 129.6 0.1 +4.2 
SunGriesM aoc dosnt EAs 121.7 = 4: Or} SUAGIIESs. ae ones ole oe 123.8 123.9 AWE ers —0-1 +5.2 
Weighted Total.....] 123.6 | 123.5 -2.2 | Weighted Total..... 9 
Front Royal, Va. 
Hood yarn ian con | eet a eh oe ree palletes --- hood iaeipneotcsee 4 eo onl 
Mousing! ites ee tole ee ed bb, bie gs Es Sp eee MA ousing ince 6 . oe 
Clothing {syences caer Ponts f ind has been di tiieden tC Ocuin@aceae ee eaietere wl j F 3 
Fuel and light........ pen eeudey creas ones Fuel and light....... 96.2 96. a2 0 
Housefurnishings..... Housefurnishings....| 124.8 | 124 8 +0.8 
Sundries's Geechs cine: SUNGTIES foe tc dnas eis 114.4 | 114 .0 +4.0 
VWeivited=lotal-e..|— fea a Soe Te Weighted Total: cen al -0.1 
ORS 5 careers cae 6 143.3 RR CR catacate —0.6 —5.1 
Housing! seats can. 106.5 -|- 106.5-|.106:5 ||} 0 | — Oe} Housing’........2... 0 0 
Clothing 3. access 132.7 132.6 vas cece ee ees ; +0.6 +3.3 
Fuel and light........ 110.6 | 110.6 Fuel and light....... 113. 0 +2.7 
Housefurnishings..... 143.1 | 140.1 Housefurnishings....| 131. =0:2 +2.7 
Sundries:/.csea Soa chews 120.6 | 120.0 Sundriesinia..-eecee. 110. 0 
Weighted Total..... 197.2 125.8 128.4 : .9 | Weighted Total..... 
Berean aw: 
HOO heersane ees rarare Again: 133.9 133.4 140.1 , AMPROOd Son. saclan ten : ‘ F —0.5 4.8 
Housings. cc.ce-ns 102.8 102.8 100.6 : Wig ees ‘ : : 0 0 
Clothing Brat. isis 132.6 131.57) 125.8 ‘ ingaNves oedas : +1.4 +9.2 
106.4 Fuel and light....... 101. 0 +2.6 
Housefurnishings. .... 128.1 | 128.2] 123.2 Housefurnishings....| 139. +0.9 +8.1 
DUNGMCS cae oie W15.5-| 115.7 |- 111.0 | Stiridries yay cs is iste 118. 0 +3.0 
Weighted Total. .... 121.3 | 121.0] 120.4 0. .7 | Weighted Total..... ‘ irl ; 0 +0.5 


Fuel and light........ 108.9 | 108.2 


etoneistere swish ila (oe : 140.8 142.7 j ; unite Ohborak <i afiralle ah ca 
EL OUSIN geen ait 105377 105.7% |. 105.7 UTR scerep acre res 
Clothing ta) oa teas 126.9 | 126.1] 124.2 Clothing) care eticn +0.3 |. 41.8 
Fuel and light........ 84.8 84.8 90.2 Fuel and light....... 0 +1.7 
Housefurnishings..... 116.3] 115.5] 114.7 Housefurnishings. ... +0.5 +6.0 
Sundries© i.e esses 112.5} 112.5] 109.2 Sundries............ 0 +4.0 
Weighted Total.... . 119.6 | 119.6] 119.3 
Huntington, W. Va. 
DBS Oaeteetora ack, ole Re os 145.8 145.1 152.9 3 CO" FSB OO re. actatsraroe sin. 5 6 s)6 
Housing eres sietiog,: TR terial es ilar lie acl pir! ING Soph ae oa 
Clothing............. 126.9] 126.3r| 118.3 ing 2 ce ee 
Fuel and light........ 100.0} 100.0] 100.0|| 0 | 0 | Fueland light....... 
Housefurnishings..... 129.3} 129.5 | 123.9 
Subdries® ocacetaaee 112.8 112.9 110.9 
Weighted Total..... | 125.1] 124.8] 125.4]) +0.2 | -0.2 | Weighted Total..... 


1Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15. It is assumed no change has occurred since April, 1944, 
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Source: Tur Conrerence Boarp 
Index Numbers 
Jan., 1989 =100 
Crrr 
May 1944 | April 1944 | May 1943 
Milwaukee CUTAN Sg tS Sab ee 
fs cs ee 141.6 | 140.5r| 153 
Housing! sigha hte Tar: Gatero 103.4} 108.4 103. 
Clothing. SiGe e'hik 5 GPa ih 133.6] 183.1] 198. 
Fuel and light........ 109.8 | 109.5} 107 
Housefurnishings. ... . 128.4 | 128.4] 125 
Sundries a aa ack, 116.0 | 116.0] 112. 
Weighted Total... . 123.3 | 122.97} 125.2 
Minneapolis 
Baade wee cescys £25, 146.9 | 146.0] 151.4 
Housing! Root Nie ans ot 10387 ele 10837.) — 108.7 
Clothing Mrs Soe icre e 182.7 182.5r| 125.0 
Fuel and light........ 105.1 | 103.9r} 102.6 
Housefurnishings. .... 121.8 | 121.8 | 122.2 
SUES See oe 115.5 | 115.5 | 112.8 
Weighted Total. .... 124.4 124.0r} 124.0 
Muskegon 
Food2ge teieioe 2: 158.4 158.1 
Mouse eck ck T1Sr25| 5 115.2 
Clothingiss. ;. 32-5 an 130.9 130.5 
Fuel and light........ 114.6] 114.6 
Housefurnishings. .... 191° 9-55 121-0 
SUNOred oo eck ce 116.8 | 113.9 
Weighted Total.....| 129.8 128.9 


Newark 

FOOGCME Tock sok ok ck 138.9 137 
Housing) ois. 8 os <n 101.4 | 101 
Clothing cs... <oee cc 196.4 | 125 
Fuel and light......... 106.1 
Housefurnishings..... 133.2 
Sitit ly Saeee a 116.5 | 116 

Weighted Total..... 122.8 122 


seem eww enemas 


Fuel and light........ : 

Housefurnishings. .... . 

SHENG TICS So «orc os eee 109. 109. 106 
Weighted Total.... 118. 118 120.5 

New Orleans 

Roba eee wee ess 147.6 147.5 153.9 

Figusitig 3 soso nwits 1106.15 110: 6-1) 110.6 

Clothing ac << aso s+ 132.7 132-1 1272 

Fuel and light......... 88.2 88.2 89.1 

Housefurnishings..... 124.5 | 124.5] 123.4 

UNCLES sis cscs ase 119.2 116.7 115.1 


-. 


eee eee eee eee 


es 


Clothing........... 
Fuel and light...... 
Housefurnishings. . . 


“tRents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15. It is ass 
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COST OF LIVING IN 60 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS (Continued) 


Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


May 1944 | April 1944 | May 1943 


City 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Bond amon kick 141, 
Fousingieees. 3. nae 104.2 
Clothing as. ae 125. 
Fuel and light....... 94. 
Housefurnishings....} 126.§ 
Sun niessce reine 112. 


Weighted Total. .... 123. 


Percentage 
Changes 


April 1944 | May 1943 


to 


1944 | May 1944 


_—_———— | Tf | | 


et 
oo 
6 
i Oo] wwHope, 


tee 


-Fuel and light....... 
Sundries...... PE sie tore 
ed 


| | | | | 


Philadelphia 

Hood faa ae. eas 139 
HOUSING a eres. teats 3 102. 
Clothing ae aya weet 129.4 
Fuel and light....... 110. 
Housefurnishings....] 121. 
Sundnies.<tmarevdeen 122. 

Weighted Total..... 125. 

Pittsburgh 

Hoods; doeierctiisis sla ovoid 142 
FLOUSING sivas ete 105 
Clothing Suaniccsto. 128. 
Fuel and light....... 110. 
Housefurnishings....} 118. 
S[Hely(ohoc aonamoae 115.5 

Weighted Total..... 123.6 


Housing pene eats 110.0 
Clothing mace oneness 139.5 
Fuel and light....... 124.7 
Housefurnishings....} 120.9 
Sundriessca..aa canis 115.4 


| | 


Weighted Total..... 127.5 
Providence 
Hood ape nieaeae 140.3 
Flousing! revns> aes 103 


Fuel and light....... 115. 
Housefurnishings....| 126. 
Sundries tenn. ena Te 


— | ee es eee 


Housing ier apiee 
Clothing saree 
Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings.... 


Housing!............ 
Clothingasric s.ieacs 


Housefurnishings. ... 


Housing ie> sesiae 
Clothing i.e aie 
Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings.... 
Sundries......... aa 


umed no change has occurred since April, 1944. 
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SUNdICS; “ites ners 108. 


+5.8 
+3.1 
+0.2 


+10.7 
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COST OF LIVING IN 60 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS (Continued) 


Source: THE ConrerENce Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 
| Index Numbers Percentage 
5 nas aie Perens sent 939 =100 Changes 
Cry April 1944 | May 1943 April 1944 | May 1945 
May 1944 | April 1944 | May 1943 rey ais ree an May 1944 | April 1944 | May 1943 Peery May 1944 
Rockford, Il. 
Rood Reteaecno ome 146.2 144 76M LOSS. | aL Da a Gal MOOG tier otras nerols s/s 141.2 139.6 149.6 
Housingieanaee eer 138.0 138.0 Nhe cece e ee eee 102.0 102.0 10220 
Clothingitenn acer 125.4] 124.9 Clothing inn aes 124.0 | 123.6 121 2 
Fuel and light........ ele |e ea Fuel and light....... 133.9 | 133.9 132 3 
Housefurnishings..... 1st Sie Housefurnishings. . 133307} 13370013253 
Sundries een. ci ar TSO melons SUNGLIeS enc anon 114.9 | 114.7] 109.7 
Weighted Total.....| 130.9 | 130.2 . ; y ighted Total..... 9 nt 
Sacramento : ie 
Rood Betty. torn: 149.4 146.3 154.4 +2.1 Sie MOO. © ovciaeyarsinsiats cote ity , 
Housings Pte ey ieicne 104.1 104.1 104.1 0 Ol housing 2 cue it nC 
Glothing#epnos eee 136.1 135.4 121.4 +0.5 | 412.1 vette eee es 2 64d 1510 
Fuel and light........ 80.8 80.8 80.8 0 0 | Fuel and light....... 114.7 on ae 
Housefurnishings. .... 141.3 | 141.3] 134.7 0 +4.9 | Housefurnishings....| 135.4 + we 
URGES amare eerie L2ORON ells Omi LO 2) +1.2 +8.9 | Sundries............ 114.8 0 +3. 
Weighted Total..... 126.8 125.4 123.8 | 41.1 +2. 4 ; 
St. Louis 
Hood eerketccaceten 2 145.2 146.1 154.7 -0.6 | -6.1 vette eee eee ees 3 oO “ 
Housing pee canine 105.8 | 105.8 | 106.0 0 =0,2 | Housing’. 7 «2 des ne .0 0 oa 
Clothing #04. 127.5 126.8 18973 +0.6 +4,3 | Clothing. weet eee eaee 124.9 124.5 +0.3 +2. 
Fuel and light........ 114.5 114.5 110.0 0 +4.1 ] Fuel and light rece HO GC 107.4 107.4 0 ae 
Housefurnishings..... 118.4) 118.4] 118.0 0 +0.3 | Housefurnishings..../ 123.8 | 123.3 +0.4 +1.¢ 
Sundries fea ack oe TD 5 pee LIL alee Oreo 0 Een’ I OSUNCLICS wert ee eerie 126,15), 126, 1 0 +13.3 
5 aoe L.0 ‘ 
pete sellotewe icienstsrerctas .0 sine Sadqo Toot 
DO EO POCO ae ) odomclancd.ctrs 
Pu eemsiencetsieiaie : 2.8 Sete se aleve eee 4 
Fuel and light........ 106.9 | 106.1 ighte: anes 5 
Housefurnishings..... 126.4 | 126.4 Housefurnishings. .. . 0 +1.9 
Sundries sees ejocak oe - 11528 1 11559 UNC Ties serate eee +0.2 +2.6 
sae 3 Weighted Total.... +0.3 -1.1 
Wilmington, Del. 
OSS OOO EO Hood trnceskicte te aloo RG 137.7 154.3 +1.4 -9.5 
Wihataa ere cla saat Housing!............| 104.6] 104.6] 104.0 0 +0.6 
Eo CCE Cee : Clothing Serer creel SOLA 129.9 124.9 +0. 4 +4.4 
Fuel and light........ 89. Fuel and light....... 105.3 | 105.3] 103.4 0 +1.8 
Housefurnishings..... 119. Housefurnishings....} 120.1] 120.7 | 115.4 —0.5 +4.1 
Sundries. gnsn aes 119. Sundriesseensoe aan 112.6 112.6 109.0 0 +3.3 


ba os Sommacon 2646 : ; ; ; : Hood cerry ete oe 147.6 | 147.5 | 174.4 +0.1 | -15.4 


Sa sisia ss onto 6 : : : Housing’ ....-...+.e) 105.6 105.6 105.3 0 +0.3 

(ES increta ae : i j 2 ‘ Clothing tenn cae 135.2 134.7 125.5 +0.4 47.7 

Fuel and light........ 116.3 | 116.3 Fuel and light....... LOG Bie |e OC ale 100; One. 0 +1.6 

Housefurnishings..... TZ1E Se), 198 Housefurnishings....| 136.6] 136.6 | 131.8 0 +3.6 

Sundries# io. cn2 ae 111.9} 111.9 Sundriesaeic.e ose nin es) 111.6 107.4 =O55 +3.8 

Weighted Total..... 126.5 | 126.0 Weighted Total....| 125.2 | 125.1] 130.9 +0.1 —4.4 
Ments surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15. It is assumed no change has occurred since April, 1944. rRevised. 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES, COST OF ENG IN 4 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS 


me 1944 er 1943 


April 1944 | aie 1943 on 1944 Mera 1943 April 1944] May 1943 


ass City Cirr to to 
May 1944 May 1944 May S944 May’ 1944 May) 1944 May 1 1944 May 1944 | May 1944 
Evansville, Ind. Joliet, Tl.? Lewistown, Pa. Trenton, N. J. 
SS a | ee ee Oe 
Foods 4.8 eet +0.1 Sond Mp OOdsd heaves -0.3 Ste |: Food 5.4). 0 = Stal | sh Ood arte +1.4 7.5 
Housing! ...... 0 0 | Housing!,..... 0 0 | Housing!...... 0 0 | Housing!...... 0 0 
Clothing.......| +0.4 +2.8 Clothing... es +0.3 | +2.7 | Clothing...... +0.9 +8.3 | Clothing...... +0.3 +6.6 
Fuel and light. . 0 +3.8 | Fuel and ight: +0.3 +2.5 | Fuel and light. 0 +6.7 | Fuel and light. 0 +2.4 
H’ sefurnishings. +0.1 +5.1 | H’sefurnishings| +2.4 +2.5 | H’sefurnishings| +0.7 +1.2 | H’sefurnishings} -0.8 +0.8 
Sundries....... 0 +9.1 | Sundries...... 0 +2.5 | Sundries...... -0.1 +2.5 | Sundries...... 41.1 +3.6 
W’ghted Total] +0.1 +1.0| W’ghted Total) +0.1 -1.7 | Wghted Total] +0.1 +0.6 | W’ghted Total] +0.9 -1.5 
1Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15. It is assumed no change has occurred since April, 1944. *Includes Lockport and Rockdale 
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COST OF LIVING IN 60 CITIES—PREWAR BUDGETS 


Source: Tur ConrerRENCE Boarp Index 


Numbers, January, 1989=100 


Weighted Total Food Housing? 


Clothing Fuel-Light House Furnishings Sundries 
May, April, May, April, May, April, May, i ; ; } . 

1944 1944 1944 1944 1944 1944 1944 leh nee abd See, *Baa! sv sae 

United States! ...... 104.6 | 104.27} 110.6 | 110.17} 90.8} 90.8] 92.3] 91.9] 95.9] 95.9 a a | 113.5 | 113.1 
AKON SAREE hie chr, 128.1 | 127.9 | 148.3 | 148.0 | 118.7 | 113.7 }] 104.9 | 194.5 | 119.2 | 111.4 118.4 | 118.4 | 123.4 | 123.4 
Atlanta Her sia ie aes ees eubda dios 123.7 | 122.9r]| 146.7 | 144.37] 99.2 99.2 | 125.7 | 124.8 | 112.7 | 112.5 | 118.7 | 118.1 | 117.2 117.2 
Sack NEN aistasreeiarers’ ¢ p8.8 127.6 146.3 146.0 | 103.2 | 103.2 | 128.6 | 127.9 | 107.9 | 107.9 | 135.7 | 134.6 125.6 | 123.7 
oe ON. iiswew ets 126.9 | 126.2 | 150.3 | 148.2 | 105.7 | 105.7 | 180.1 | 129.2 | 103.7 | 103.3 117.8 | 117.8 | 121.3 | 121.3 
oston Pare he ew acini 122.3 | 121.9 | 184.4 | 184.1 | 103.5 | 103.5 | 128.1 | 127. 7r] 123.0 | 123.0 | 129.5 | 122.5 116.7 | 115.7 
Bridgeport............ 126.5 | 125.9 | 137.6 | 136.2 | 106.5 | 106.5 | 128.6 | 128.3 | 120.3 | 119.4] 126.4] 126.4] 198.5 | 198.5 
Buitalos>. ees 124.0 | 123.0 | 142.0 | 140.1 | 114.3 |} 114.3 | 119.6 | 119.2 | 109.5 | 109.5 | 129.9 | 129.9 | 114.5 113.4 
Chattanooga Sex a SINK 126.3 | 125.97] 155.9 | 154.9r} 103.3 | 108.3 | 122.6 | 122.2 99.9 99.1 | 121.5 | 121.5 | 116.7 | 116.7 
Chicago. weet ence ees 123.5 | 128.1 | 142.9 | 141.7 | 105.8 | 105.8 | 129.0 | 128.6 98.9 98.9 | 125.1 | 125.1 | 117.6 | 117.6 
Cineinnatigecns. Seeee 122.1 | 123.4 | 185.1 | 189.9 | 100.9 | 100.9 | 135.5 | 134.9 | 106.0 | 106.0 | 124.4 | 124.4] 116.5 | 116 3 
Clevelandi 07. #0. ce 124.7 | 124.1 | 188.5 | 188.3 | 109.7 | 109.7 | 133.0 | 182.5 | 104.8 | 104.8 | 130.1 | 122.5 | 120.2 | 120.2 
Dallayte eo 123.4 | 123.0 | 144.6 | 143.5 | 105.6 | 105.6 | 125.8 | 125.3 89.1 89.1 | 127.5 | 127.9 | 120.3 | 120.3 
Davtonties soos ck. 123.5 | 124.17} 140.5 | 142.8 | 105.9 | 105.9 | 122.8 | 122.5 | 105.6 | 105.6 | 128.2 | 128.2 } 119.9 | 119.9 
Denver. . E aimperetartars, sis sis,tei6 125.4 | 125.5r} 142.7 | 143.47] 105.6 | 105.6 | 128.7 | 128.2 | 101.6 | 101.4 | 125.8 | 125.8 |] 122.9 | 122.9 
Des Moines ee hes alone 123.6 | 123.3 | 186.7 | 186.7 | 105.3 | 105.3 | 132.1 | 131.5 | 120.9 | 120.9 | 125.9 | 125.9 | 119.9 | 119.1 
Detroit rer. 8 be fs 128.4 | 127.7r} 145.4 | 145.1 | 107.0 | 107.0 | 131.4 | 130.97] 111.4 | 111.4 ]| 126.0 | 123.8r] 128.8 | 127.0 
Duluth Bicranake tawe ile ola. (tos fs 122.0 | 121.7 | 1384.2 | 188.6 | 100.2 | 100.2 | 135.6 | 184.5 | 107.3 | 107.1 | 185.9 | 185.9 | 117.3 | 117.3 
re. Pat cman ck 130.6 | 181.2 | 149.9 | 152.3 | 109.9 | 109.9 | 138.1 | 136.0 | 113.5 | 113.5 | 130.0 | 130.0 | 125.5 | 125.6 
ea Lea ae ae Aes 124.2 | 124.2 | 184.5 | 184.6 | 104.8 | 104.3 | 134.1 | 183.6 | 116.7 | 116.7 | 114.7 | 114.7 | 123.9 | 123.9 
ROVERS CAME. creer ae Ree een ena eRe aac: [ovuvewss: [es ckts (Mt ees aauite | usomeecl| ac cetnn | ie eealianes Real eres | meee 
Grand Rapids. seat eres 128.8 | 127.7 | 146.7 | 143.8 | 106.5 | 106.5 | 132.7 | 132.6 | 110.6 | 110.6 | 140.7 | 138.6 | 125.6 | 125.1 
Green Bay, Wis.... ...| 122.5 | 122.3 | 184.5 | 134.8 | 102.8 | 102.8 | 132.6 | 131.57] 108.9 | 108.2 | 126.3 | 126.3 | 120.3 120.4 
Houston A Re ee 121.4 | 121.5 | 189.9 | 140.8 | 105.7 | 105.7 | 126.9 | 126.1 84.8 84.8 | 115.5 | 115.1 | 118.8 | 118.7 
Huntington, W. Va....| 125.8 | 125.5 | 144.4 | 143.5 | 111.7 | 111.7 | 126.9 | 126.37] 100.0 | 100.0 | 129.3 | 129.5 | 117.2 | 117.2 
Indianapolis........... 127.0 | 125.9 | 146.9 | 143.3 | 107.9 | 107.9 | 125.6 | 125.2 | 111.7 | 111.1 | 125.1 | 125.0 | 123.0 | 123.0 
Kansas City, Mo...... 123.3 | 123.2 | 182.5 | 182.5 | 105.2 | 105.2 | 127.8 | 126.7 | 109.8 | 109.8 | 122.8 | 122.7 | 125.4 | 125.4 
Lansing! i2<os9.. 2 ee 130.6 | 130.17] 164.8 | 162.9 98.0 98.0 | 128.2 | 127.7r| 104.9 | 105.3 | 133.1 |} 133.1 | 128.1 | 128.2 
Los Angeles meee rae 123.6 | 122.9 | 148.4 | 146.5 | 104.6 | 104.6 | 121.1 |} 120.0 96.2 96.2 | 124.6 | 124.1 |] 115.5 | 115.5 
Louisville cee: os oo)<is 123.9 | 124.2 | 142.5 | 143.5 | 103.9 | 103.9 | 123.5 | 122.8 | 113.4 | 113.4 | 180.5 | 130.7 | 114.1 | 114.1 
Macon} tteietion $3005 130.4 | 130.5r] 147.0 | 148.07] 115.9 | 115.9 | 128.0 | 126.2 | 101.5 | 101.5 | 135.0 | 134.3 | 125.6 | 125.6 
Meadville, Pa......... 126.7 | 126.47] 144.8 | 143.9 | 110.8 | 110.8 | 119.2 | 118.87] 112.1 | 112.1 | 1394.6 | 134.1 | 125.7 | 125.7 
Memphis’ te oct. secs 126.3 | 125.9 | 154.6 | 153.5 | 109.4 | 109.4 | 133.3 | 132.6 98.1 98.6 } 129.1 | 129.1 | 113.6 | 113.6 
Milwaukee so o..<cue<s 124.2 | 123.87] 141.1 | 140.17] 103.4 | 103.4 | 133.6 | 133.1 | 109.8 | 109.5 | 127.6 | 127.6 | 120.9 | 120.9 
Minneapolis........... 125.6 | 125.2r]) 147.2 | 146.47] 103.7 | 103.7 | 182.7 | 132.5r] 105.1 | 103.97] 121.9 | 121.9 | 120.9 | 120.9 
Muskegon, Mich....... 130.7 | 130.4 | 158.9 | 159.0 | 115.2 | 115.2 | 130.9 | 180.5 | 114.6 | 114.6 | 120.6 | 120.6 | 119.8 | 118.8 
Newark. .7..00) 2. «.- 123.5 | 123.0 | 189.0 | 137.9 | 101.4 | 101.4 | 126.4 | 125.9 | 106.1 | 106.1 | 131.7 } 131.7 | 119.4 | 119.1 
New Haven 119.4 | 119.2 | 133.9 | 133.5 | 105.3 | 105.3 | 126.1 | 125.6 | 112.0 | 111.6 | 124.4 | 124.4 ] 111.4 | 111.4 
New Orleans.......... 128.2 | 127.6 | 145.6 | 145.9 | 110.6 | 110.6 | 132.7 | 132.1 88.2 88.2 | 124.2 | 194.2 | 120.9 | 118.6 
New ork: #2). cece 123.9 | 123.4 | 145.9 | 145.3 | 100.8 | 100.8 | 118.4 | 117.6 | 118.1 | 118.1 | 129.8 | 129.4 | 114.5 | 113.7 
Omaha. Sree oe 124.9 | 124.8 | 146.6 | 146.1 | 100.6 | 100.6 | 125.8 | 126.1 | 106.5 | 106.8 | 136.3 | 136.3 | 121.1 | 121.1 
Parkersburg, W. Va....| 124.4 | 124.4 | 142.2 | 142.3 | 104.2 | 104.2 | 125.4 | 124.9 94.6 94.6 | 126.8 | 126.8 | 116.5 | 116.4 
Philadelphia. .......... 125.3 | 125.2 | 137.9 | 137.3 102.9 | 102.9 | 129.4 | 128.9 | 110.0 | 111.5 | 121.2 | 121.2 | 125.1 | 125.1 
Pittsburgh. so...) e so 124.0 | 124.0 | 140.8 | 141.1 | 105.7 | 105.7 | 128.9 | 128.3 | 110.3 | 110.3 | 118.1 | 118.1] 118.9 | 118.9 
Portland, Ore......... 128.0 | 126.8 | 145.2 | 142.1 |] 110.0 | 110.0 | 139.5 | 137.3 | 124.9 | 124.9 | 120.6 | 120.6 | 118.4 | 118.4 
Providence............ 124.0 | 123.8 | 139.3 | 188.8 | 108.3 | 103.3 | 182.8 | 182.3 | 115.6 | 115.6 | 126.2 | 126.2 | 120.2 | 120.2 
Rictenond «5 .,che ce oes 122.5 | 122.8 | 153.4 | 154.7 | 103.1 | 103.1 | 121.1 | 120.6 | 108.8 | 108.8 | 121.2 | 121.2 | 107.8 | 107.8 
Roanoke, Va.......... 126.8 | 127.2 | 150.0 | 151.4 | 120.3 | 120.3 | 117.5 | 117.0 | 107.3 | 107.3 | 121.8 | 121.9 | 116.6 | 116.6 
Rochester.-....2%...5« 127.2 | 126.8 | 144.7 | 143.7r| 103.9 | 103.9 | 130.5 | 130.0 | 118.4 | 118.4 | 135.7 | 135.7 | 127.0 | 127.0 
Rockford, fll.......... 132.3 | 131.5 | 146.4 | 144.2 | 138.0 | 138.0 | 125.4 | 124.9 | 113.6 | 113.6 | 1381.2 | 131.2 | 121.4 | 121.0 
Sacramento........... 127.0 | 125.7 | 148.2 | 145.0 | 104.1 | 104.1 | 136.1 | 135.4 80.5 80.8 | 141.3 | 141.2 | 122.1 | 120.9 
Sts Dots: Wei. od 3 124.9 | 125.2 | 144.5 | 145.5 | 105.8 | 105.8 | 127.5 | 126.8 | 114.5 | 114.5 |] 118.2 | 118.2 | 116.1 | 116.1 
SPePanls tic ae ee ne 122.5 | 122.4 | 140.6 | 140.5 | 100.9 | 100.9 | 123.1 | 122.8 | 106.7 | 106.0 | 126.2 | 126.2 | 120.7 | 120.8 
San Francisco—Oakland| 126.1 | 125.6 | 146.2 | 145.3 | 100.9 | 100.9 | 131.6 | 130.4 89.7 89.6 | 119.9 } 118.6 | 122.2 | 122.2 
Seatilese seesreres oc 126.5 | 126.1 | 149.8 | 148.5 | 114.3 | 114.3 | 120.8 | 120.6 | 116.3 | 116.3 | 121.2 | 121.2 | 114.1 | 114.0 
Spokanesc. 6.10 sc 01s 125.3 | 124.7 | 139.9 | 138.4 | 102.0 | 102.0 | 124.0 | 123.6 | 133.9 | 133.9 | 132.7 | 182.7 | 117.9 | 117.7 
SY TACHSO. ceo asiel wieisle 126.9 | 125.97] 143.1 | 140.0 | 116.2 | 116.2 | 131.2 | 131.17] 114.7 | 114.6 | 183.1 | 132.37] 119.0 | 118.9 
"Toledo Pisce mak. te 126.9 | 127.2 | 139.8 | 141.1 | 113.0 | 113.0 |] 124.9 | 124.5 | 107.4 | 107.4 | 123.3 | 123.0 | 127.7 | 127.7 
‘Wausau, Wis........... 126.0 | 1295.6 | 150.9 | 150.2 | 102.7 | 102.7 | 135.5 | 134.8 | 109.8 | 109.2 | 125.7 | 125.7 | 116.5 | 116.3 
Wilmington, Del:..0 647 123.8 | 123.2 | 189.1 | 137.5 | 104.6 | 104.6 | 130.4 | 129.9 | 105.3 | 105.3 | 119.9 | 120.5 | 116.6 | 116.6 
Youngstown........... 126.5 | 126.6 | 149.6 | 149.9 | 105.6 | 105.6 | 135.2 | 194.7 | 106.7 | 106.7 | 134.8 | 134.8 | 114.9 | 114.9 


VillecInd s..002% een NO em ee o | +0.4| +2.8 40.11 +4.9 0 |+10.0 
eae ee ok a 029 Oe Tale One alae=8..0 0 0 +0.3| +2.7 Selects ae 0 +4.6 
Eeeutawn Pa. 3. 1. £0: 040-7 0. pete e4 0 o | +0.9] +8.3 4.03440, 8° | -=0.1 124850 

aa STs ities (a8.8 0 40.3] +6.6 -0.6| +0.7}| +0.9 | +4.6 


= rterly (J 15; April 15; July 15; and October 15). It is a no change has occurred since April 15, 1944, 
tdedce Lovkgodt Sie = ag et ll ae ideas bee eae discontinued pending revision. : alncluded in sundries rRevi 
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Strikes and Turnover Rates 


GREATER number of strikes was 

reported in the press as having oc- 
curred in May than in any recent month. 
In fact, half again as many strikes have 
had to be eliminated from the table on the 
adjoining page, because of lack of space, 
as have been included. 

The fact that a great number of strikes 
occurred does not indicate that the causes 
were any more serious than previously or 
or that working conditions were less fa- 
vorable. Some of the strikes were oc- 
casioned by the discharge, demotion, trans- 
fer, reclassification or discipline of one or 
more workers. Workers were still de- 
manding pay increases and protesting War 
Labor Board refusals to grant pay in- 


creases. Desire for other contract changes, 
such as increases in overtime pay, bonuses, 
vacations, etc., were, in other instances, 
underlying reasons. In still other cases, 
the protest was over the hiring of Negroes 
in the place of white persons, or of women 
in men’s jobs; over whether a plant should ° 
be closed on Memorial Day; over a new 
lunch hour; over “no smoking” regula- 
tions; over too much work at rush time; 
over a shortage of parts. 

A demand for recognition of the Fore- 
men’s Association of America caused 
3,200 foremen in several large companies 
in Detroit to be idle. A jurisdictional dis- 
pute, concerning who should deliver soft 
drinks to war plants, shut down seven 


plants of the Chrysler Corporation in De- 
troit and caused 70,000 additional work- 
ers in twenty-six other plants to walk out 
in sympathy at various times. Cancellation 
of government contracts inspired 8,800 
employees of the Brewster Aeronautical 
Corporation in Long Island City, New 
York, and Johnsville, Pennsylvania, to 
asbay ane 
APRIL STRIKES 

Preliminary estimates of strike activity 
during April have been released by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. There were 
435 strikes started during the month, 
or a number larger than any since the 
month of September, 1941, when 470 
strikes were started. The April figure is 
21% greater than last month and repre- 
sents a steady increase, with the exception 
of February when no change occurred, 
since September, 1943. This was an in- 


STRIKES, TURNOVER RATES AND PRODUCTION 


All Occupations 


Manufacturing 


Turnover Rate per 100 Employees! 


Strikes! 
Date Beginning in Period Spode: Separations? 
FT ee (1935-1989 < 
Workers Period =100) Miscella- Dcceesonss 
Number Involved | (Thousand) Total Quits neous! Discharges® Layoffs’ 
(Thousand) 
LOSQR Ome ies heico den ee en sia le Pees 637 183 3,317 90 59.65 18.64 5.04 35.97 37.02 
BOS Beta cate tree © cscon eG ena oes a 810 342 6,893 74 48.38 11.39 2.72 34.27 36.59 
LOSER once seein 841 324 10,502 57 51.98 8.34 1.96 41.68 39.82 
LOSS merece pokes alone <le-de. coskereit 1,695 1,168 16,872 68 45.38 10.66 2.49 32.23 65.20 
NOS Artes cca ss tele eherele ahcastinn 1,856 1,467 19,592 TA 49.17 10.67 2.24 36.26 56.91 
SUC LISS C5 Oe ee ee oe eee 2,014 1,117 15,456 87 42.74 10.37 2.29 30.08 50.05 
OSCR rc awieccaet 6 sence ans dele 2,172 789 13,902 104 40.35 138.02 2.63 24.70 52.16 
NOS Cericcaae civ eal sia teow skscage Seine’ 4,740 1,861 28,425 113 53.11 14.97 2.38 35.76 42.59 
MOSS crcrrascae gist oss Div ois ex esate Pe fb 688 9,148 87 49 .22 7.46 1.29 40.47 46.16 
OSB rere sa nto “oteusteve ei ois svovshore ie woe ieoaid 2,613 1,171 17,812 109 $7.71 9.52 1.52 26 .67 48.85 
gD Noe 5 iy ere Fa Sn Ai a en 2,508 577 6,701 126 40.27 10.93 1.61 1.84 25.89 52.72 
NOAV ee Sat otis bee eee ch reteiees 4,288 2,363 23,048 168 46.68 23 .63 4.15 3.04 15.86 64.51 
gO A eS SA Se See 2,968 840 4,183 212 77.66 45.09 15.04 4.66 12.87 91.62 
LGAS VE Pe ctn. Seca sehr aA 73,752 71,981 | 713,501 258 86.86 62.11 10.56 7.12 7.07 89.64 
194s January has oe cela. famdee 7192 r91 7452 249 Weld 4.45 1.40 62 74 8.28 
RED IU APY Zien sit clos taeroie 200 739 riLT 248 7.04 4.65 1.35 .50 54 7.87 
March Bas estartene \sigs.tsan fore) nike “She SetaneLe 248 74 179 251 7.69 5.36 1.24 .57 52 8.32 
LEGS CAS cs RIE Ai ag ae 7384 7219 7662 255 7.54 5.41 . 96 .53 64 7.43 
IM Verne cis chant oe ce eters 7412 7558 71,468 258 6.57 4.81 76 .55 45 7.18 
BAUR Wi tsp aietiis/a, Sceveke cas auciere s 7433 7187 74,699 259 7.07 5.20 76 .61 50 8.40 
AR Se SS e 8 sh GE See ee 7369 r121 7695 260 7.56 5.61 a .68 50 7.83 
PRG USb aeyanie alorircvoree tcie onsies aes 7310 7106 T3570 264 8.18 6.30 75 .67 46 soe 
Septemiber.s «.cees codecs. F237 67 7210 267 8.16 6.29 72 -62 53 73 
Octoberne teh. ween dees 7287 7121 71,013 269 7.02 5.19 68 .64 51 7 ; 17 
November. Athenee 7325 7136 72,863 268 6.37 4.46 59 .63 69 6 62 
December..............6... 7305 7263 r787 258 6.55 4.38 58 -60 99 5, 19 
1944 Januarys (an cheers «eee 330 110 625 7259 76.69 74.60 61 r.69 
Henly. 330 115 470 259 6.52 4.56 56 64 = 76 4 oe 
March Ee OPN SRT MISS OR SERS 360 115 415 258 Diet p. 96 p.80 p.6A4 p.87 ps 64 
Avpnill seecronacse dol hrintotonas p435 pl55 p580 p257 n.d. n.a n.d. n.d. n.a. n.d. 
Nore: For back figures, see The Conference Board Management Record, Septem- 5A discharge is a termination of employment at the will of th I i 
ber, 1943, p. 386. ve rejudice to the fo Seana. th 
1United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. q oA layoff is ear are ers eS mn aie re pip esoed without 


2Federal Reserve annual production data are averages of monthly figures. 
3A separation is a termination of employment of any of the following phe quit, 
layoff, discharge, or miscellaneous. Transfers from one plant to another of the 
same company are not considered as accessions or separations. 

4A quit is a termination of employment, generally initiated by the worker because 
of his desire to leave, but sometimes due to his physical incapacity. Beginning with 
January, 1940, separate rates were computed for miscellaneous separations; i. ¢., 
separations due to death, permanent disability, retirements on pensions, and similar 
reasons. ning with September, 1940, workers leaving to enter the Army or 
Navy were included in miscellaneous separations. 


rejudice to the worker and of a temporary, indeterminate, or permanent nat! 
owerr, a short, definite layoff with the name of the worker remaining on ahs 
payroll is not coe ¥ a separation. ; 

n accession is the hiring of a new employee or the rehiring of an old employee 
Transfers from one plant to another of the sam I idéred. oe 
scene ie ism ie company are not considered as 

Jata on turnover rates since January, 1943, are not strictly comparable with 
previously released data, The rates now refer to all employees rather than wage 


earners only. : 
pPreliminary n.a.Not available. rRevised. 
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LABOR DISPUTES ORIGINATING DURING MAY} 


Wilkes-Barre Publishing Company be ee Pea nan 


Yrganization Affected Locati Datathl i Dees Pwerperdl Mure ae ieee pees 
anization ecte: on orkers n ap ng 
; Bop Rded Affected 2Franklin Car Shops. 
canal 8Six plants in Newark, N. J., and three 
Manufacturing, Building, and Mining in) Elicabeth, NO 
Aeronautical Products, Tne cs cece oc cic csswcc ca coon Detroit, Mich. 5/ 8 5/17 59 ‘Parts depot. _ 
Aluminum Company of America................... Detroit, Mich. 8 12 1,650 5Propeller division. ' 
Bendix Aviation Corporation. ..................... South Bend, Ind. 26 = 3,000 Behe Deets Harvester Works. 
Berwind-White Coal Mining Ac abnais St. Michael, Md. 1 12 500 se ha Pension edi Fineltons PR 
Bethlehem Steel Company.-..........2s-0csseeecese. Bethlehem, Pa. QQ a 100 wont NCTE eal saa 
Bethlehem Steel eer mea ey nae ee ot Johnstown, Pa. 3 5 1,250 River: Rouge. plant, 
BethlehemiSteeliCompany. of... <4 oscr cues 6. + cae oie a 12 a 550 Buick MotorsieDivisionsadaliminin 
BalevAircrattiCampanywaueeersc seis ohocgivn on .ong Island City, N. Y. 23 28 950 foundry. = 
Breere. Corporations, WiGs ns. cack ese aniees ere, New Jersey? la Q 2,800 NA caupiner plant. 
Brewster Aeronautical Corporation................. Johnsville, Pa. 29 30 3,300 se to eat a OE : 
; , F t Gratiot, Axle, A ft, 
Brewster Aeronautical Corporation. . Long Island City, N. Y. 29 BOs NI D,CO0 aie a dancin lantécwate. aifoctede baicate 
Briggs Manufacturing Company. . Detroit, Mich. 4/27b 17 1,300 Subsidiary of Montgomery Ward & 
Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Company. Soe Preece 5 ee . : ig Cone oe 
Campbell, Wyant & Cannon Foundry Company..... uskegon, Mich. : iquippa siyle , 
Campbell, Wyant & Cannon poy Sone Pree Rare Mich. y - yo tiie and Military Avenue plants 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation. . ms orain, Pa. 5 1ePacifcaNorthwest lumber belts 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation. . sseeeeeeasee| MeoKees Rocks, Pa. 10 R: 360d 19Ten plants affected. 
Chicago Rawhide Manufacturing Company. . Detroit, Mich. 3 8 550 *Two plants affected. 
Abii s (erat OrpOrAatlOn mea. tos Gyrwas visi wayne a een Algonac, Mich. 23 25 600 *tMontour No. 12 mine. 
Chrysler Corporation 22Riverside Das amie 
. . 23 
De Sota Warren Avenue Pianta, PN nee «deste Detroit, Mich. Q 7 2,500 Wise Gieenes ee hich poericase ae Be 
Dodges Main plan tare aeeteciesniiniginitce 02's» Detroit, Mich. 9 5,000e | United States Steel Corporation. 
ncces Mins mai ts ni eee ee ees ha seca ok Detroit, Mich. " e 600f kaa: plant in Harrison and two in 
i ich. 1] Q 64 ewark, 
ja SG ee et Se an et se Fhe os us ri ad Bie ote chiara relat 
Ed epetilar ob ALKU PAN Gs ee on ee ee ech Sco etroit, Mich. ; facliding Wendse: Brand diptioniol Car 
Mangavilte plants eer Rony cities ME Nc Ae cts Ais Marysville, Mich. 6 8 1,000 tinental Baking Company, Taystee Bread 
Seven Detroit PINS eee hg baie ocak Detroit, Mich. 16 23 | 11,7859 Conran, ae eat ra eae at ies 
ee bal, cegtukas i i ee 
Clayton & Lambert Manufacturing Company........| Detroit, Mich. 16 Me 2,200 iets ae. Pan Belery Mi: : Wagner 
lortinnW Velie GOrpGrAtlOn’ aya. tee te ek sk anes Beaver, Pa. 3 1,800 ae oe oh the Wagner Baking Corporation, 
Meera SaGompanyes 27.2 adsense ole ieee ow nae East Moline, Il. 20 26 2,000 Acme Pie Company, and Grennan Baker- 
i = i i jes, Inc. 
Detroit Harvester Companys... 5. eee ess ns Detroit, Mich. 10 s 500 siMaiaberd of Prlieuin aed Dccoeating 
Pipa OLporatiOn ec, ok Ms wiley. aa siale Gees, Wilmington, Delaware 1 2,000 Contractor! “Association of Am@nea De 
Dunn Sulphite Paper Company...................- Port Huron, Mich. fs 4 a a troit chapter. 
Pp iipilbre OL POrAaLion Ve Gets 32 ea. oR Ev ie eet Pennsylvania’ + , Berke Deseutnifaree plastston eae 
Emerson Electric Manufacturing Company........ St. Louis County, Mo. 10 15 4,000 — Z ke oe tite pluto on Mave 
Federal Mogul Corporation, . .. 6s... 500 denis ore es Detroit, Aa a > Lae. bThis April strike included i in May tabu- 
i di } 9 K » Nid. 4 lation since it is a start of the foremen’s 
—— Shapballding and ei tee nereny ore Deveit Mich. 13 16 1,200 strike which spread to other plants dur- 
ord Motor Company”..... seem Seles es: Seo teks ~ as e May, On April ¢7, a4 ri oremen at th F 
iati i t Company, Inc: ........ shley, Pa. ot C anit held @ onecday stelle: 
aie fran earn ee Rand Flint Mich 16 | aee.| acaone | comes pre man alla coe th 
General Motors Corporation™...................... L . ne =e eae phi RE us 
General Motors Corporation™................-.+65- Saginaw, Mich. : Heat igs Mteeutdectamnt By konl 
Grabler Manufacturing Company.................. Cleveland, Ohio 17 -. 100 26. 700“fotemen neAEE But atite Gunter 
i i Detroit, Mich. 15 17 3,800 lants—Conner, Mack, Outer Drive, Mil- 
Graham-Paige Motors Corporation................. etroit, : D D i 
SHES init - Grand Rapids, Mich. 20 23 350 waukee, and Hamtramck. e number 
Grand Rapids Metalcraft Corporation’,.....7...... d Rapids, L800A | hed-increased to-4,000 by May 1. By 
Granite. City. Steel Company ..66 cle ne sjeics = spielen Granite City, Ill. 11 < ) May. $. the nanber wasct900-and dine 
Hudson Motor Car Company".................0-0: Detroit, Mich. a 17 600 cluded the Eight Mile Road plant. 
Coe sed Papsie ayer i Id, Til 5 22 450 cEstimates vary from 3,500 to 6,500. 
Hummer Manufacturing Company®................ Springfield, Til. pe GPR et pe Nac ieee 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation®............... Pittsburgh, Pa. 5 7 450 (Ria aeumedebae Naa Bg Parca 
ot aug. Wheel Com ee Detroit, Mich 3 9 3,500 Werey hee: cause: other wi 
-Haye: Bei (COMPANY! ites sia elmo wt y auck el ; ; ; 
Ln Baek ears e ° * SRN e acu RC ICRC ncacir ea 2 192 J eStrike of 100 interplant drivers caused 
Mack Manufacturing MOOIPOTA ODD erties =e wane Allentown, Pa. 15 rs 2,000 material - pile up and sent 4,900 other 
Murray Corporation of America..................5. Detroit, Mich. x at ree wae Salshostin eciaee 
Packard Motor Car Company et ee Nee Detroit, Mich, caused whole department to shut down. 
‘ke, D & Company... oe ee ei eee es Detroit, Mich. 23 | 6/1 1,900 70,000 workers in 26 other plants struck 
Parke, Davis pany” CEE ae Pittsburgh, Pa: 4 5/7 700 in sympathy at different times. 
Pittsburgh Coal Company”. ..... + 2+... ss seers er, Al 18 Ql 1,200 RStrike of 160 workers caused shut 
Pullman Standard Car Manufacturing Company a as Bessemer, Ala. Sarvs Sanat ae ctphak 
Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc.™....... Danville, Va, Pie {Liteaber mill workers in 40 planta atrodk 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company.................0005- East St. petite Tl. oe 450 | o2 May 19. Theym were joined by the log- 
oe a 
Stroh Brewery Company....... eee B ae oie : 20-e26/' 5 |-<6,000 otae ed ophidislensieytom aOR 
United States Steel Corporation i ee? nt eS Sakehe: 7 26 5/31 200 10,000 idle, while union estimates from 
Worcester Pressed Steel Company..............005- Honeasten, Mass. a8 3.c00 | 30,000 t i, 000 workers: ee 
i ¢ Machi oration....... ew Jersey = kStrike of 400 caused idleness of 2,000. 
pg ee Te [Strike of 100 forced 200 others into 
‘ idleness. 
Miscellaneous ‘ i - 1 1,0 200 maintenance men and 921 teach- 
Bakeryctruck drivers® org. see oe tele nla tinsel ome eee Detroit, Mich. 4 3 3 D nee ree ‘and clerks in $5 schools kept 28,500 
bage truck drivers and helpers................-. Toledo, Ohio pupils from their classes. 
poses Ee Detroit, Mich. 1 . 500 nAll teachers in the high school and the 
a s at ate ‘3 2 Ree Ree ee Ee ee Panties Mich 9 eB art sialieoches igh school and the 
ublic school teachers........ De as Ore th < AIO EAD ) : poles 
School personnel. .........-+6+-0000 0s Gh. Sore Flint, Mich. | 10 13 | 1,121m DAil printers on sfibae A Bested pable 
IS ohoolibeache:rss...su cist tiecties vcs Malina isle sieh mee Deer Sent: Pa. aS = ts oe of TES Wilkes “Barre Times Leader 
se a a ale el _.| Flint, Mich. Evening News an es-Barre 
Ppa tals Res hus eae een oe Sapo ear 2A vile H - 
ilkes-Barre, Pa. : 
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crease of 84% over the level of 237 for 
last September. The number of workers 
idle in strikes started in April was 155,000, 
an increase of 35% over the previous 
month’s figure of 115,000. Man days idle 
during April because of all strikes increased 
40% from 415,000 to 580,000. 


ANNUAL STRIKE FIGURES 


Revised monthly and annual strike fig- 
ures for 1943 have also been released 
by the BLS. There were 3,752: strikes 
during the year, an increase of 26% over 
the total of 2,968 in 1942. The number 
of workers idle totaled 1,981,000, if the 
miners involved in the four major coal 
stoppages are counted in the total only 
once. (An estimated 400,000 workers were 
counted as idle in each individual stop- 
page.) A figure comparable to previous 
years would include a repetition of these 
figures and would be approximately 3,300,- 
000. The total of 1,981,000 is the highest 
since 1941, but the total of 3,300,000 
would be the highest since 1919, when 
4,160,000 workers were idle. In fact, with 
the exception of 1941, the total of 1,981,- 
000 workers idle would also be the highest 
since 1919. 

Man days idle include all the days lost 
and total 13,501,000, or more than three 
times the 4,183,000 man days lost last 
year. It is estimated that sixty-nine 
workers out of every thousand employed 
were involved in strikes during the year. 
Coal-mining stoppages accounted for 69% 
of the total idleness during the year and 
for 430 of the total number of strikes. 
The highest number of strikes, however, 
was 650 in the iron and steel industries. 


States with Greatest Number 


Pennsylvania had 571 strikes, the largest 
number during the year, followed by 467 
in Ohio, 413 in Michigan and 343 in Illi- 
nois. The American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions were involved in 37.3% and 36.6% of 
the strikes, respectively. The other 26.1% 
were unaffiliated unions, Railroad Brother- 
hoods, company unions, etc. However, 
44.8% of the workers involved in strikes 
belonged to the CIO and only 19.6% to 
the AFL. 

One-quarter of the strikes during the 
year were only one day in duration, but 
35.5% lasted two to three days, 19.2% 
lasted four days to less than a week, and 
13.6% continued from one week to less 
than half a month. The remainder varied 
in length from half a month to several 
months and longer. 

Wage issues caused more than half of 
the strikes during 1943, involved nearly 
two-thirds of the workers, and accounted 


for four-fifths of the idleness. Partial gains 
or compromises were received by 43.8% 
of the workers who had caused 73.8% of 
the idleness. Substantial gains were re- 
ceived by only 18.1% of the workers, a 
number accounting for 30.7% of the 
strikes. 


TURNOVER RATES 


The total separation rate in March was 
7.27 per hundred employees, an increase 


of 12% over February. This is the highest © 


rate since September, 1943. Layoff rates 


from December, 1943, to March, 1944, 
were all higher than any other month 
during the year 1943. 

The accession rate remained at a rela- 
tively low level of 5.64 in March. Rates 
for December, 1943, through March, 1944, 
are all lower than in other months during 
the year 1943. In each month since No- 
vember, 1943, accessions have been less 
than separations. 


Mary A. WERTZ 
Division of Labor Statistics 


Employment in April 


OTAL employment rose to 61.6 mil- 

lion in April, an increase of 700,000 
over the previous month. This net gain 
reflected the seasonal growth of agricul- 
tural employment. 

The number of persons engaged in civil- 
ian nonfarm work in April was 150,000 
below the March total, owing primarily to 
a decline during the month of more than 
200,000 factory workers. This general em- 
ployment loss throughout the manufactur- 
ing groups was the only significant change 
in the industrial division. Almost negli- 
gible employment changes in the other in- 
dustry divisions may be indicative of an 
easing of the manpower drain for direct 
war work and the requirements of the 
Armed Forces. 


Table 1: Proportion of Women Wage 

Earners to Total Wage Earners in 

Selected Manufacturing Industries in 
New York State 


Percentage 
Industry 
March, | January, 

1944 1942 
Apparelan casey coc ee 62 61 
Textile...... FRESE See Sete 50 47 
Rubbers: 3. qctasmese aie 48 Q2 
Metals and machinery...... 25 9 
Printing® ;.. joss cs ccaee Q7 20 
Furniture and lumber...... Q7 13 


The increase of 750,000 in farm employ- 
ment during the month was somewhat less 
than the usual growth of. the agricultural 
working force from March to April. Late 
planting owing to unfavorable weather 
conditions retarded spring hiring, so that 
the number of hired hands reported lagged 
more than 10% below the April, 1943, 
figure. Eighty per cent of the farm work 
force on May 1 consisted of operators and 
other unpaid family workers. 


Government employment increased from 
March to April as a result of additions to 


the personnel of the War Department. 
Seasonal gains in trade and a sizable ex- 
pansion of nearly 50,000 in transportation 
employment offset to a small extent the 
sharp decline in the manufacturing group. 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 


As of April 30, the Civil Service Com- 
mission reported the largest number of 
women ever employed at one time in the 
federal service. Of 1,010,315 women, about 
half, or 499,842, were in the War Depart- 
ment. War enterprises, such as govern- 
ment-operated munitions factories and 
warehouses, are the largest employers of 
women in industry. Contrary to the com- 
mon belief, only 150,000, or 15% of the 
women employed by the Federal Govern- 
ment, are in the Washington area at white 
collar jobs. 

The Navy Department was the second 
largest employer of women among the 
government agencies, with more than 


Table 2: Proportion of Women Wage 

Earners to Total Wage Earners in 

Selected Manufacturing Industries in 
California ; 


Industry : 

April, May, 

19 1942 

Transportation equipment. .| 26.6 4.8 
OG Sreare aitincnearen et ommostciens 33.8 26.5 
SL ODACCOst.i stem paueee me 78.3 67.0 
Textile cewek 63.1 43.6 
Apparels o% ctaten se eae 80.5 80.9 
Iron and steel............ 1} 18.2 3.8 
Machinery (except electric).| 19.5 1.6 
Electrical machinery....... 52.8 26.5 
Furniture and wood........ 38.6 12.9 


175,000 on its rolls. In third place was 
the Treasury Department with just under 
50,000 women employees, closely followed 
by the Office of Price Administration, - 
whose 43,077 women employees comprised 
75% of the total number working for this 
agency. 
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Not only in direct government employ 
but in many of the key war industries, 
women have formed a vital force in solv- 
ing critical labor shortages where man- 
power was lacking. 

It is well known that the tremendous 
drain on our manpower following our en- 
try into the war caused many a reluctant 
employer to engage women to do jobs for- 
merly done exclusively by men. They fre- 
quently proved as efficient as the men, and 
in many instances surpassed them in per- 
formance. 

Jobs for women have multiplied not 
only in industries that utilized woman- 
power in peacetime, but also in the heavy 
industries requiring mass production. 

Two of the largest industrial states in 
the country have surveyed the extent of 
employment of women in several indus- 
tries. The New York State Department 
of Labor reports that in March of this 
year women comprised 37% of all wage 
earners in the state compared with only 
28% of the total two years earlier. The 
proportion of women factory workers in a 
few industries is shown for both periods 
in Table 1. 


West Coast Record 


On the West coast, the utilization of 
women in industry has grown to an even 
larger extent. The California Department 
of Industrial Relations has been studying 
the industrial employment of women in 
that state since May,.1942, when only 12% 
of the total number of wage earners en- 
gaged were women. By April, 1944, the 
percentage had risen to 28. The growth, 
by industries, in the intervening period 
can be seen in Table 2. 


Making Ships and Aircraft 

The record in the transportation equip- 
ment group is striking. At the time of our 
entry into the war, fewer than one hun- 
dred women wage earners were reported 
in the shipbuilding industry in California, 
and only 3,800 in aircraft production. 
These two industries now lead in employ- 
ment of women wage earners, reporting 
36,700 and 85,300, respectively, for April, 
1944. 

While shipyards on the Pacific coast 
have led in the employment of women, 


private yards in other regions reported ~ 


that 5% to 10% of their forces at the be- 
ginning of this year were women. Less 
than two years earlier, women comprised 
only one-half of one per cent of the wage 
earners in private shipyards, 


Their Peacetime Role 
No conclusive evidence has yet been 

gathered on the role to be played by this 

new body of womanpower in peacetime. 
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Table 3: Employment and Unemployment, April, 1942-April, 1944! 
In Thousands 


Distribution of Labor Force and Employment 


Manufacturing 
Construction 
Transportation 
Public utilities 


Service industries (including Armed Forces) 


Miscellaneous industries and services........... 


Emergency employment? 


WPA, CCC, and NYA (out-of-school)......... 


1Subject to revision. 
3Not included in employment total, 
aNo longer available. 


To what extent women will continue in 
jobs after the emergency will depend upon 
the combined action of business and gov- 
ernment in maintaining employment op- 
portunities for the male labor force and 
for those women who find it socially and 
economically desirable to work. There is 
some evidence already that women re- 
leased by local layoffs are withdrawing 
voluntarily from the labor market. 


Beem rer es ee rerererer eserves 
i i ee ry 
COCR meer errr erererereressres 
SOP meee emer errr er eraser ereseene 
Ce eC 


eC i er 


1943 | 1942 


1944 

April! March! | February April 
ner seuert wets Felieys 1,742 
5,556 4,901 4,658 5,880 Rretate 
61,630 | 60,930 60,644 60,939 | 53,388 
9,574 8,821 9,900 | 10,140 
169 166 187 210 
21,169 | 21,352 22,009 | 20,663 
656 662 716 793 
15,616 | 15,830 16,055 | 14,007 
1,132 1,135 1,862 2,591 
2,786 2,742 2,361 2,237 
980 982 1,015 1,035 
7,443 7,416 7,497 7,677 
21,860 | 21,759 19,961 | 13,525 
1,414 | - 1,416 . 1,386 1173 
a a a 163 1,148 


Among recent actions outlined by the 
Department of Labor and other govern- 
ment agencies for development at the 
war’s end was a proposed measure to re- 
tire women who had entered the labor 
market primarily because of the need for 
their services in the war effort. 


Caryt R. FerpMan 
Division of Business Statistics 


Sheltered Workshops 


“Clinical Evaluation of the Rehabilita- 
tion ot the Tuberculous," by Louis E. 
Siltzbach, M.D., is a report by the Com- 
mittee for the Care of the Jewish Tuber- 
culous of twenty-five years’ medical study 
and follow-up of the adjustment of tuber- 
culous patients to working conditions. It 
covers the experience of the Altro Work 
Shops in New York during the years 
1915-1939. 

This study defines and evaluates the 
sheltcred workshoo method of rehabili- 
tating the tuberculous. This quarter-cen- 
tury of experience proves that relapses of 
patients discharged from sanatorium care 
can be reduced if intelligent principles of 
rehabilitation are adopted for them, and 
that moderately and far-advanced cases as 
well as minimal cases can be economically 
independent if placed in carefully selected 
jobs. 

Dr. Siltzbach points out the strides 
which have been made in the treatment 
and guidance of tuberculous patients in 


1Published by the National Tuberculosis Association, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


sanatoriums and hospitals since the open- 
ing of the Altro Work Shops. However, 
he also stresses the need for additional 
facilities if the rehabilitation plans for the 
postwar tuberculous are to be realized. 

The patient-employee program of the 
workshop is clearly defined. The com- 
parison of the workers’ medical status dur- 
ing the periods 1915-1929 and 1930-19389 
is particularly interesting since this divi- 
sion presents findings of both the precol- 
lapse and collapse therapy periods. In the 
observation that the clinical status of dis- 
charged sanatorium patients has improved 
since 1980, Dr. Siltzbach brings to atten- 
tion the need for broader rehabilitation 
plans. 

The medical selection of patients for 
the hardening period between sanatorium 
discharge and competitive industrial em- 
ployment is carefully outlined and the 
reader is impressed with the value of the 
preplacement physical examination in in- 
dustry as well as in the sheltered work- 
shop. It seems to prove that, if the pa- 
tient who is ready to assume industrial 
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work is kept within his physical limita- 
tions, he is capable of carrying on the job 
without danger to himself or his cowork- 
ers. This is in sharp contrast to the old 
idea that the person with a handicap has 
no place in industry. Dr. Siltzbach pre- 
sents this angle practically and profession- 
ally and dispels any notion that charity or 
misguided sympathy are necessary or de- 
sired in the rehabilitation of the disabled. 

The tables and other data are particu- 
larly timely in this period of manpower 
shortages and should be helpful to com- 
panies employing the tuberculous. They 
may also serve as a basis for postwar 
planning for veterans and civilians suffer- 
ing from this handicap. E. M.S. 


Briefs on 
Personnel Practices 


Civilian Awards 


The first quarterly report for 1944 by 
the War Department Board on Civilian 
Awards indicates a decided improvement 
in results attained through the “Ideas for 
Victory Suggestion Program.” In this 
period, 30,570 suggestions were received 
and 3,298 of them were adopted. For 
these suggestions, $80,432.07 has been paid 
in awards, or 1.6% of the estimated an- 
nual saving of $5,182,939. 

Suggestions submitted by employees 
have increased approximately a thousand 
each month since the program was insti- 
tuted, except for February, a short month. 
The March increase, however, compen- 
sated for the February deficiency. 

Growth has also occurred in the per- 
centage of suggestions adopted. For the 
first five months of the program—June 
through October—the adoption rate was 
3.7%, for November and December 8.7%, 
and by March it had increased to 10.1%. 

General Somervell, on March 1, pre- 
sented a check for $1,000, with an appro- 
priate citation by the Secretary of War, 
to Dayton R. Ludwig, a Transportation 
Corps employee, for a suggestion con- 
cerning the double-deck loading of boxed 
artillery. This suggestion reduced by one- 
half the number of cars needed for the 
shipment of certain types of military 
equipment. 

General Arnold, Commanding General of 
the Army Air Forces, on April 1 presented 
checks of $1,000 each to Robert Elam and 
William C, Edwards, employees of the 
Air Service Command, along with cita- 
tions by the Secretary of War. These 
civilians collaborated in designing and 
perfecting an aluminum propellor-straight- 
ening device, which is not only used today 
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in the United States but is also in 
use in the thick of operations on the 
fighting fronts. In both presentations, the 
Generals commented upon the effective- 
ness of the suggestion program in saving 
time, the all-important factor for war and 
victory. 


Best Suggestion Award 


A timekeeper at Hoboken Yard, Todd . 


Shipyards Corporation, recently won a $25 
war bond for the best suggestion of the 
month. The prize-winning idea was that 
workers should be notified of the time over 
the public address system five minutes be- 
fore blowing the quit-work whistle on each 
shift. The idea was praised since it should 
enable everyone to keep on the job until 
the whistle blows. 


Guarding War Production 


In the shipyard of the Kaiser Company 
at Swan Island, the protection of 26,000 
employees is the responsibility of 300 
plant guards. The guard department, un- 
der the chief of guards, Austin B. Utley, 
is made up entirely of veteran law-enforce- 
ment officers and ex-servicemen of both 
world wars. There are thirteen women 
guards on the force. All guards work 
closely with outside law-enforcement agen- 
cies, including the FBI. For more than 
a year, the problem of identifying thous- 
ands of new workers was assigned to the 
guards and all facilities for handling finger- 
printing and photography were set up in 
this department. 


Counseling at Vultee 


Employee counseling has been set up 
at Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corpora- 
tion as a separate function, on the cor- 
poration level, under a new Department 
of Counseling. Chief counselors in all 
divisions will now report to division mana- 
gers instead of to production works mana- 
gers as formerly and the counseling de- 
partment will service all departments in 
all the divisions, as well as the feeder 
shops and vocational schools. 

The present counseling system was in- 
augurated at the San Diego division in 
October of last year, organized by Mrs. 
Mary 8. Jackson, who has been named di- 
rector of the new department. 


Keep on Hoeing 

To stimulate interest in food produc- 
tion and to reward conscientious victory 
gardeners, the executive committee of the 
war production drive at the B. F. Good- 
rich Company is conducting a contest. 
Prizes of war bonds and stamps, garden- 
ing tools and merchandise are being award- 
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ed after each of three inspections made by 
a committee of judges, and a grand prize 
will be awarded at the end of the season 
based on points accumulated during the 
inspection periods. 

The inspection periods are May 22 to 
June 5, July 15 to August 11, and Sep- 
tember 15 to October 1. Gardens are 
scored on (1) the garden plan, includmg 
the variety and arrangement of vegetables 
and space between plants in rows; (2) 
condition of garden, including preparation 
of seed bed, straightness of rows, freedom 
from weeds, and growing condition of 
crops; (3) intercropping, emphasizing 
companion and succession cropping; (4) 
insect and disease control, including free- 
dom from insect and disease injury; and 
(5) difficulties with plot, including (where 
gardener is working under handicap) diffi- 
culties with soil, weather and other ad- 
verse conditions over which gardener has 
no control. 

To qualify for prizes, gardens have to 
be kept in good condition throughout the 
season. Evidences of neglect, as deter- 
mined by the judges, disqualify contest- 
ants from participation in subsequent in- 
spections and competition for the grand 
prize. 


Chronology of 
Labor Relations 


May 
1 Free Speech Upheld 

In the case of the Edward G. Budd 
Manufacturing Company, the Third 
Circuit Court of Appeals, on the sub- 
ject of the expression by an employer of 
his views regarding labor organization, 
holds that “to stop a man from ex- 
pressing himself would be a denial of 
the right of free speech.” 


WLB Orders End of Foreman Strike 

War Labor Board chairman calls on 
Foremen’s Association of America to 
end immediately a strike at Briggs 
Manufacturing Company in Detroit 
which seriously affects war production. 


5 Ward Inquiry Voted 
Following by two days similar action 
by the Senate, the House votes ap- 
proval of an investigation of the gov- 
ernment’s action and scope of Presi- 
dential powers in the case of Mont- 
gomery Ward and Company. 


8 Foremen May Join Unions 
National Labor Relations Board rules 
that supervisory employees may not 
be discharged or discriminated against 
for membership in a foreman’s union, 
but upholds a prior decision denying 
recognition to such supervisory unions. 


June, 1944 
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WAGE-INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS', APRIL 1 TO MAY 31 


2 : : ane? 
Source: Daily Press and Various Periodicals 


Company Location Amount of Number 
Increase Affected 
April 
Bethlehem Steel COMpany sunk dae ae cole ars 8 East coast shipyards 4¢/hr. 44,000 
Bower Roller Bearing Companys. .......6....% Detroit, Mich. — 5¢/hr. "500 
BSE Goodrich Company. -t ae es ck... Los Angeles, Cal. 3¢/hr. 1,250 
Wee ©. E. Gurley Mee re ee er i Troy, N.Y. 15¢/hr. 350 
McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Company....... St. Louis, Mo. 5¢/hr. 180 
Metal Specialty Company.................... Cincinnati, O. 5% 350 
Peoria Malleable Castings Company........... Peoria, Ill. 216 ¢/hr. 300 
St. Louis Steel Casting Company.............. St. Louis, Mo. 5¢-10¢/hr. 230 
Sheffield Steel Corporation.................... Houston, Tex. 8¢/hr. 1,700 
Western Electric Company.............. Newark, N. J. 8¢/hr. 12,100 
John Wood Manufacturing Company....... Conshohocken, Pa. 7¢/hbr. sate 
May 
American Stove Company.................... St. Louis, Mo. 7¢/hr. 400 
Bethlehem Steel Company.................... East Boston, Mass. $5.10/wk. P 
$3.70/wk. } 130 
Champion Shoe Machinery Companyeersneae St. Louis, Mo. 5¢-10¢/hr. 150 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company....| Baltimore, Md. $2/wk. 3,800 
Curtiss-Wright Rarporation. 29. ain ao ee ee Buffaloand Kenmore, N.Y.| $2-$3/wk. 500 
Fisher Memphis Aircraft Division of General 
Motars Corporations enocks aku he Memphis, Tenn. 6.8¢/hr. 5,300 
(avg.) 
Ely & Walker Dry Goods Company............ Kennett, Mo. 8.9¢-10¢/hr. 410 
Metal Specialty Company.................... Cincinnati, O. 3146 ¢/hr, 350 
National sear, GOMIDANY: coc cjas 6 aracsisiols a. 0/5 /ore.0% St. Louis, Mo. 5¢/hr. 115 
United States Time Corporation............... Waterbury, Conn. 2¢-3¢/hr. 5,000 
Washington Newspaper Publishers’ Association. .| Washington, D. C. $4.50/wk. 550 
Central New York Power Corporation.......... 
Niagara Lockport & Ontario Power Company. ..|}Syracuse, N. Y. 4¢/hr. 1,700 
New York Power & Light Corporation......... 
156 Mill processing and distributing companies.| New York City $4.50/wk. 5,500. 


Remarks 


Retroactive to June 23, 1943 
To women employees. New rate: 94¢ per hour 
Retroactive to June 16, 1943 


To guards 

Retroactive to January 15, 1943 
Retroactive to May 24, 1943 

To production and maintenance workers 
To steelworkers 


Retroactive to May 18, 1943 

To experienced guards 

To guards with less than 60 days’ experience. 
Retroactive to November 6, 1943 

To machinists, setup men, shipping clerk help- 
ers and tool room clerks 

To nonsupervisory employees. 
November 7, 1943 

To office and professional workers 


Retroactive to 


Re- 


To production and maintenance workers. 
troactive to July 28, 1942 


To production workers. Retroactive to Janu- 


ary 15, 1943 
Retroactive to April 1, 1943 
To printers. Retroactive to November 14, 1943 
Retroactive to June 30, 1943 


To driver-salesmen. Retroactive to October 25, 
1943 


Includes salary-increase announcements. 


Guaranteed Wage a CIO Aim 
Summarizing the objectives of the 
United Steelworkers Union at their 
annual convention, Philip 
placed first on the list a guaranteed 
wage. ‘““Most of our unions,” he said, 
“have declared for the annual wage, 
and this is now a matter of CIO 
policy.” 

9 Ward Plants Returned 
Government abruptly terminates its 
possession of the Chicago plants and 
facilities of Montgomery Ward and 
Company and returns them to com- 
pany management. 


11 Men over 30 Indefinitely Deferred 
Selective Service System announces 
that men 30 and over who are regu- 
larly employed in war jobs or in sup- 
port of the national health, safety or 
interest will probably not be drafted 
for an indefinite period, and that 
“necessary men’ 26 through 29 in war 
or war-supporting jobs will probably 
not be called for at least six months. 

Expelled Union Members Reinstated 
Executive Board of UAW (CIO) an- 
nounces that it had set aside decision 
of a local expelling from the union two 
Ford Company truck testers charged 
with attempting to have fellow mem- 
bers discharged for slowing down 
production. 


Murray - 


12 WLB Enforces Dues Collection 

WLB directs 12,000 members of CIO 
shipbuilding union who are behind in 

- their dues to pay up under a union 
security provision of the 1942 contract. 

Court Dismisses Ward Case 
Federal Court dismisses without preju- 
dice the government’s injunction suit 
against Montgomery Ward and Com- 
pany. 

16 WLB Upholds Firing Strikers 

Basing its decision on right of manage- 
ment to discipline employees who 
strike in violation of a contract, WLB 
refuses to order reinstatement with 
back pay of 41 employees who left 
their jobs in protest against a delay in 
handling a grievance. 

Foreman Strike Spreads 
Expansion of foreman strike in Detroit 
area makes 60,000 workers in 25 plants 
idle and creates serious war output 
problem. 


17 Foreman Strike Ended 
Foremen’s Association of America calls 
off its strike in Detroit after plea from 
General Arnold that walkout was en- 
dangering lives of American airmen 
and threatened to interfere with inva- 
sion operations. 


18 WLB Appoints Foreman Panel 
Fulfilling its agreement to Foremen’s 


Association of America, WLB agrees 
to appoint a panel to hear grievances 
of foremen. 


19 Coal Wage Pact Approved 
After more than a year of controversy 
and four general coal strikes, WLB ap- 
proves by ten-to-two vote the wage 
agreement submitted to it by United 
Mine Workers and bituminous coal 
operators. 

WLB Partially Recognizes Independents 
War Labor Board meets demand of in- 
dependent unions for recognition by 
appointing a liaison officer and states 
that liaison officers would be appointed 
in each Regional board. In any case 
involving an independent union before 
the review, appeals or postdirective 
committees of the National board, 
a representative of the independent 
unions will be designated to sit as the 
labor member of the committee. 

Union Opposes Elections Called by 

Employers 
Union representatives react violently 
to NLRB proposal that under certain 
circumstances employers be permitted 
to request collective bargaining elec- 
tions. Such a procedure was pictured 
as leading straight to disaster. 


24 Defiant Union Officers Ousted 
UAW (CIO) removes 15 officers of a 


rebellious Detroit chapter for their 
part in a wildcat strike against the 
Chrysler Corporation in violation of 
the no-strike pledge. 


25 Veteran Sues to Regain Job 


In the first case of its kind, a veteran 
with a medical discharge sues in the 
United States District Court in New- 
ark, New Jersey, to regain his former 
job which, he contended, was refused 
him by the employer. 


26 Senate Committee Condemns Ward Seizure 


Majority report of the Senate Sub- 
committee investigating circumstances 
of seizure of Montgomery Ward prop- 
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erties files its report condemning ac- 
tion of government. 


27 Strikes on the Increase 


Government statistics show that strikes 
have increased in each of the war years. 
Man hours lost because of strikes in 
first quarter of 1944 were about twice 
those of the same period in 1943. 

Union President Warns Members 

In a striking statement, R. J. Thomas, 
President of the UAW (CIO), states 
to the union membership that the 
union “cannot survive if the nation 
and our soldiers believe that we are 
obstructing the war effort” and ap- 
peals to members to “obey our Con- 


Prepared by 
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stitution and the no-strike pledges 
made at our conventions.” 


30 Strike Against Cutback 


In first case of its kind, 3,500 em- 
ployees of Brewster Aeronautical Cor- 
poration “sit in,” refusing to leave the 
plant, in protest against cancellation of 
Navy orders which would result in 
layoffs. 


31 FBI Discovers Racket 


With the seizure of 187 workers in a 
Massachusetts shipyard, it is revealed 
that a system of kickbacks had been in 
operation, involving overpayments es- 
timated in excess of $500,000. 
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